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Make 


These 


New  Year's 


Resolutions 


WILL  the  new  year  be  a  happier  experience  for  you  than  the 
preceding  twelve  months? 
The  answer  will  undoubtedly  not  depend  on  your  success  in  keep- 
ing such  good  resolutions  as  "Must  lose  weight"  or  "Join  more  social 
activities."  Human  relations  experts— psychologists  and  clergymen 
—  have  pinpointed  six  major  ideas  in  which  many  people's  attitudes 
need  changing. 

Make  your  goals  more  realistic.  Success  and  failure  are  not  objec- 
tive, say  psychologists;  they  are  highly  subjective,  highly  personal 
states  of  mind.  In  a  long  study  of  housewives  and  businessmen, 
Dr.  Pauline  Sears  of  the  University  of  California  found  that  the 
ones  who  felt  unsuccessful  were  those  who  had  set  their  goals  either 
too  high  or  too  low. 

According  to  Dr.  David  Atkinson  of  Yale  University,  being  success- 
ful involves  three  needs:  1)  the  need  for  idealism,  to  keep  our  aims 
high  enough  for  self-respect;  2)  the  need  for  realism,  to  make  our 
goals  conform  with  life  as  it  is;  3)  the  need  to  tolerate  frustration, 
avoiding  a  feeling  of  failure  by  recognizing  that  "falls  are  part  of 
the  race." 

Drs.  Atkinson  and  Sears  agree  that  it  is  better  for  most  people 
to  lower  their  sights,  at  least  temporarily:  accomplish  these  aims 
and  then  go  on  to  higher,  but  still  realistic,  goals. 


Master  your  anxiety.  If  you  worry  about  everything  from  paying 
your  bills  to  threat  of  nuclear  war,  you  have  plenty  of  company— 
so  much,  in  fact,  that  one  of  the  nation's  top  magazines  recently 
devoted  a  cover  story  to  "The  Anxious  Age."  Psychiatrists  and 
psychologists  have  a  word  — the  German  term  A  ngst—  for  the  feelings 
of  fear,  anxiety,  and  anguish  they  observe  in  so  many  people. 

What  is  the  cause— and  the  solution?  According  to  Dr.  Oswald 
Hoffman,  whose  weekly  addresses  on  The  Lutheran  Hour  are  heard 
by  30  million  people  around  the  world,  the  problem  comes  about 
because  "For  many  people,  God  has  vanished,  and  there  is  no  one 
to  take  his  place.  People  cannot  distinguish  right  from  wrong  because 
a  God  is  not  there  to  provide  the  standards.  People  do  not  even 
know  what  makes  them  men  because  they  have  denied  the  God  who 
made  them.  Not  knowing  what  to  do  or  what  not  to  do,  they  fall 
quite  naturally  into  a  restless  sea  of  anxiety,  uncertainty,  and  fear." 

To  all  who  feel  this  way,  Dr.  Hoffmann  has  an  eloquent  answer 
in  a  paraphrase  of  St.  Paul  (Philippians  4:6-7,  NEB):  "Cast  your 
care  and  anxiety  upon  God,  and  the  peace  of  God  which  is  beyond 
our  utmost  understanding  will  stand  guard  over  your  hearts  and 
minds  in  Christ  Jesus." 

Improve  your  understanding  of  others.  Dr.  Kurt  Lewin,  the  famous 
Iowa  University  psychologist,  advises  that  we  try  to  imagine  what 
the  other  person's  duties  or  job  require  to  gain  an  "inside"  view 
of  what  he  is  feeling. 

Dr.  Neal  Cameron,  Tufts  College  psychologist,  takes  a  similar 
view.  He  observes  that  all  actions  should  be  balanced  or  coopera- 
tive: for  instance,  when  one  person  talks,  the  other  listens;  when 
one  carries  a  load,  the  other  opens  the  door.  These  are  simple 
examples;  more  complex  kinds  of  cooperation— between  husband 
and  wife,  boss  and  employee— are  possible  only  when  we  think 
about  the  other  person's  role,  and  try  to  help  him  fulfill  it. 

Re-examine  your  attitudes  toward  criticism.  There  would  be  fewer 
hurt  feelings— even,  in  many  instances,  fewer  hurt  careers— \i  more 
people  viewed  criticism  as  an  opportunity  rather  than  a  threat. 

According  to  psychologists,  when  a  person  criticizes  you,  it 
sometimes  means  that  he's  taken  an  active  interest  in  you!  In  any 
case,  the  mature,  well-adjusted  person  will  seek  to  benefit  from  even 
unfair  criticism  — looking  for  the  grain  of  truth  in  it  and  asking 
himself  what  he  can  learn  from  it— instead  of  frantically  mobilizing 
his  defenses  to  fight  it. 

When  you  are  doing  the  criticizing,  remember  that  your  remarks 
will  be  better  received  if  you  find  something  to  commend  first. 


Strengthen  family  ties.  Though  the  resolution  to  spend  more  time 
with  the  family  is  a  common  one,  very  often  it's  the  quality  and  not 
the  quantity  of  time  spent  together  that  could  stand  improvement. 
An  evening  of  joint  TV-watching,  with  all  eyes  glued  to  the  screen 
and  conversation  limited  to  monosyllables,  hardly  fosters  togetherness. 

Time  spent  together  may  be  more  enjoyable,  and  family  projects 
may  increase  in  frequency,  if  you  accept  family  members— and 
your  occasionally  negative  feelings  toward  them  — realistically.  The 
Lutheran  Hour  speaker  has  observed  that  children  often  make 
themselves  hard  to  love.  Parents,  on  the  other  hand,  lay  down  rules 
they  do  not  observe— and  then  react  with  pain  when  they  are  imitated 
instead  of  obeyed.  Recognizing  such  common  sources  of  friction 
can  give  you  a  head  start  toward  overcoming  them. 

Face  up  to  what's  bothering  you.  Guilt  feelings  are  universal; 
everyone  who  has  a  conscience  is  sorry  for  something  done  or  left 
undone.  Repressed  guilt  wreaked  havoc  thousands  of  years  before 
Freud  described  its  unhealthy  consequences:  "When  I  declared  not 
my  sin,"  said  King  David,  "my  body  wasted  away  through  my 
groaning  all  day  long."  (Psalm  32:3,  RSV) 

The  first  step,  as  both  psychologists  and  clergymen  will  tell  you, 
is  to  bring  these  uncomfortable  feelings  out  into  the  open.  Admit 
to  yourself,  even  if  to  no  one  else,  that  you  have  fallen  painfully 
short  of  being  the  person  you'd  like  to  be  — then,  seek  a  solution. 
For  many,  faith  is  the  answer.  In  a  recent  sermon  on  The  Lutheran 
Hour,  Dr.  Hoffmann  told  his  audience;  "If  it  were  not  for  God, 
we  would  have  to  live  with  this  guilt  of  ours." 

None  of  these  resolutions  is  easy.  But  if  you  tackle  even  one  or 
two  of  them,  you  may  find  each  year  a  "Happier  New  Year"  than 
the  one  that  went  before.  ■  ■ 


QUOTES 

Talk  is  cheap  because  the  supply  is  so  much  greater  than  the  demand. 
— F.  G.  Kernan. 

A  considerate  husband  is  one  who  remembers  to  oil  the  lawnmower 
for  his  wife  before  he  goes  out  to  play  golf. — Jack  Herbert. 

A  bachelor  is  a  man  who  can  use  his  home  phone  whenever  he  wants 
to. — Gene  Yasenak. 

Why  worry  about  having  to  start  over?  Doesn't  everybody,   every 
day?— Nina  Willis  Walter. 


Long  Life  and  1967 


By  Glenn  H.  Asquith 


IT  IS  quite  possible  that  the 
first  immortal  man  is  now  living 
in  our  world!"  Startled  by  these 
words  of  a  speaker  at  an  inter- 
denominational meeting,  the  audi- 
ence waited  for  the  lecturer  to  explain 
that,  of  course,  he  did  not  mean 
"immortal"  in  the  usual  sense.  But 
the  scientist  was  quite  in  earnest. 
As  he  developed  his  theme,  many 
of  the  listeners  agreed  as  to  the 
possibility  of  a  human  organism 
functioning  forever. 

The  basis  for  the  hope  that  man 
could  escape  death  depended  upon: 
new  "wonder"  drugs,  plastic  and 
metal  substitute  organs  and  arter- 
ies, controlled  environment,  estab- 
lished rhythms  of  activity  and  rest, 
chemical  manipulation  of  emotions, 
individually  tailored  diets.  And, 
most  astounding  of  all,  the  plan  for 
freezing  a  man  or  woman  suffering 
from  an  incurable  disease  and  keep- 
ing him  or  her  in  that  suspended 
state  until  a  cure  for  the  ailment 


was  discovered.  Recently,  a  state- 
ment was  issued  by  the  International 
Congress  of  Gerontology  in  a  more 
conservative  vein:  within  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  a  life  span  of  one 
hundred  years  will  not  be  thought 
of  as  unusual  at  all. 

Without  doubt,  this  concentrated 
effort  to  prolong  life  in  the  physical 
state— with  an  ultimate  goal  of 
permanent  existence  — raises  some 
serious  questions  for  Christians. 
They  may  well  ask,  "What  is  life? 
What  is  the  purpose  of  life?  Is  there 
authenticity  to  life  dependent  upon 
artificially  controlled  bodily  func- 
tions? Is  death  a  curse  or  a  reward? 
What  is  everlasting  life  in  the  plan 
of  God?"  As  a  new  year  is  dawning, 
these  queries  take  on  added  sig- 
nificance. 

On  the  very  threshold  of  1967 
to  inquire,  "What  is  life?"  brings 
to  mind  all  the  weary  strugglings 
of  philosophers  who  have  grappled 
with  this  problem  of  defining  some- 


Dr.  Asquith  is  editor  of  the  Baptist  Leader,  and  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Publications  for  the  American  Baptist  Convention,  Valley 
Forge,  Pa. 


thing  that  cannot  be  defined. 

We  have  a  clue  for  our  thinking 
found  in  the  New  Testament:  "life 
is  more  than  ..."  Jesus  pointed  out 
to  his  disciples  that  life  was  more 
than  the  three  essentials  which  we 
learned  of  in  school:  food,  shelter, 
and  clothing. 

And  yet,  as  we  hang  a  new  calen- 
dar on  the  wall,  we  know  well  that 
many  among  us  have  not  gone 
beyond  the  ancients  in  downgrading 
life  until  it  is  no  more  than  the 
fuel  that  keeps  the  fire  burning. 
"When  do  we  eat?"  is  heard  con- 
stantly. And  clothing  is  not  to 
keep  the  sun  or  winter  wind  from  in- 
juring the  body  — it  must  "do  some- 
thing" for  the  wearer.  Where  is 
life  in  all  of  this? 

Perhaps  we  should  reassess  that 
precious  gift  from  God  which  we 
call  life.  Granted  that  food,  shelter, 


and  clothing  must  be  had,  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
greater  part  of  our  time  should  be 
given  to  the  search  for  ever  greater 
perfection  and  luxury  in  these  inci- 
dentals. Life  is  not  made  better  by 
eating  the  choicest  foods,  living  in 
suburban  mansions,  and  wearing 
clothes  designed  by  world-famous 
dressmakers  or  tailors. 

Since  life  goes  beyond  the  necessi- 
ties which  keep  us  breathing  in  and 
breathing  out,  what  shall  we  do 
about  it?  We  remember  that  Mary 
and  Martha  were  singled  out  as 
examples  of  life  direction.  Martha 
was  worried  about  the  food  and 
lodging  for  her  guests,  but  Mary 
chose  the  better  part.  She  en- 
deavored to  relate  her  life  to  the 
source  of  life.  Many  have  conjec- 
tured concerning  that  "better  part," 
but  it  may  have  been  simply  a 
utilization  of  a  rare  opportunity  to 
let  life  be  fed  by  more  than  meat 
or  drink. 

What,  then,  can  life  be  this  year? 
If  nothing  more,  life  can  be  treasured 
as  something  far  more  precious  than 
three  meals  a  day,  a  roof  over  the 
head,  and  several  changes  of  cloth- 
ing. For  some  mysterious  reason, 
the  body  is  a  vehicle  for  life,  but 
life  is  not  physical.  Life  can  and 
should  be  a  stewardship  under  God. 

And  this  leads  to  the  second 
question,  "What  is  the  purpose  of 
life?"  It  is  an  awesome  thing  to  look 
at  the  statistics  for  this  country 
only  and  note  how  many  who  were 
alive  at  the  beginning  of  1966  are 
no  longer  with  us.  Why  are  we  here 
to  face  the  problems  of  war  in 
Vietnam,  the  increasing  bitterness 


of  racial  strife,  economic  unrest, 
drug  addiction,  rebellion,  and  im- 
morality among  our  youth?  What  is 
the  purpose  of  our  life  today? 

By  way  of  illustration,  a  young 
man  was  in  a  hospital  some  years 
ago,  and  his  doctor  said  that  he  had 
an  internal  condition  that  would 
have  caused  death  within  twelve 
hours  had  not  acute  appendicitis 
called  for  an  immediate  operation 
which,  in  turn,  disclosed  the  more 
serious  condition.  The  patient's 
pastor  called  and  heard  the  story. 
His  reaction  was  vigorous  and  direct: 
"Young  man,  it  is  clear  that  God 
has  something  for  you  to  do,  and 
you  had  better  find  out  what  it  is!" 
Since  we  are  alive  to  usher  in  1967 
another  resolution  could  be  deter- 
mined effort  to  find  out  what  God 
has  for  each  of  us  to  do  separately 
or  together  in  this  world  of  turmoil. 

If  it  is  of  any  comfort  to  us, 
problems  call  for  solutions.  And 
solutions  do  not  happen  of  them- 
selves, they  are  brought  about 
through  the  lives  of  men  and  women. 
Slavery  was  one  of  the  nastiest 
problems  ever  to  face  our  country, 
and  it  has  so  many  ramifications 
that  wise  men  despaired  of  finding 
an  answer.  But,  through  the  life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  a  solution  was 
found.  And  Lincoln  becomes  an 
example  of  how  purpose  is  come 
upon.  After  much  trial  and  error, 
and  failure,  Lincoln  came  to  the 
place  and  at  the  time  of  his  purpose 
for  living.  Through  the  years  he  had 
applied  himself  to  gaining  knowl- 
edge and  building  character;  when 
his  time  came  he  was  ready. 

As  our  task  this  year,  possibly  we 


can  do  no  more  than  to  make  of 
ourselves  the  best  possible  persons 
within  our  limitations.  A  trust  in 
God  will  bring  the  purpose  to  light. 
In  fact,  our  resolution  to  find  the 
purpose  will  be  fulfilled  in  making 
ready  for  the  event.  In  the  Old 
Testament  there  is  a  command  some- 
thing like  this:  "Prepare  yourselves, 
for  tomorrow  the  Lord  will  do  won- 
ders among  you." 

So  far  we  have  been  looking  at 
some  convictions  prior  to  dealing 
with  the  possibility  of  extremely 
long  life.  There  is  no  avoiding  the 
achievements  and  hopes  of  medical 
science.  As  we  view  ourselves  and 
our  world  today,  what  do  we  think 
of  the  authenticity  of  a  life  depend- 
ent upon  the  body's  being  kept 
going  by  artificial  means?  A  walk 
through  a  nursing  home  or  a  geri- 
atric ward  of  a  hospital  where  aged 
people  are  undergoing  the  agonies 
of  treatment  and  surgery  in  order 
to  live  three  or  five  years  longer 
will  raise  doubts  that  the  efforts  are 
worthwhile.  Life  and  purpose  must 
be  closely  related  or  breathing  in 
and  breathing  out  is  meaningless. 

For  instance,  if  Columbus  had 
had  available  modern  science  to 
keep  him  alive  until  the  age  of 
two  hundred  years,  what  other  world 
was  there  for  him  to  discover?  If 
the  new  drugs  that  curb  tuber- 
culosis had  been  developed  in  the 
days  of  John  Keats,  and  if  that 
poet's  life  had  been  extended  by 
fifty  years  could  he  have  written 
anything  to  surpass  or  outlive  what 
he  did  during  his  few  years  of 
purpose? 

We  have  learned  that    "germs" 
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are  developing  immunity  to  the  new 
wonder  drugs,  that  the  human  body 
eventually  rebels  against  the  trans- 
planted organs  and  repair  parts, 
that  side  effects  of  treatment  and 
medication  are  becoming  just  as 
serious  as  the  first  illness.  We  know, 
too,  that  unless  our  surplus  popula- 
tion can  be  sent  to  the  moon  or 
other  places  in  outer  space,  this 
world  could  not  bear  the  increase  of 
its  inhabitants  kept  alive  by  scien- 
tific means. 

Another  angle  to  this  knotty  con- 
sideration leads  to  the  next  question 
on  our  list,  "Is  death  a  curse  or  a 
reward?"  Offhand,  it  would  seem 
that  we  think  death  to  be  a  curse 
when  we  make  such  titanic  efforts 
to  push  it  back  by  days,  weeks, 
years,  decades  and,  possibly,  by 
centuries!  A  resolution  to  face  the 
fact  of  death  in  the  light  of  God's 
will  may  be  the  most  rewarding  pur- 
suit of  1967.  We  may  be  able  to 
see  death  as  the  prize  of  our  having 
fulfilled  the  purpose  of  our  lives, 
ushered  into  by,  "Well  done,  thou 
good  and  faithful  servant;  enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

Referring  again  to  Lincoln,  the 
work  that  he  did  has  been  magnified 
and  multiplied  by  his  having  died 
before  having  to  enter  the  arena  of 
politics  to  clear  up  the  bitter  dif- 
ferences of  Reconstruction  days. 
John  Kennedy's  death  has  left  us  an 
ennobling  legend  of  youthful  indig- 
nation against  wrong  which  might 


have  been  nullified  had  he  lived  to 
be  a  querulous  "elder  statesman." 

Our  study  of  death,  however,  will 
show  that  death  is  good  only  when 
it  comes  after  the  purpose  or  part 
of  the  purpose  of  the  life.  Suicide 
brought  about  by  violent  means,  or 
by  the  slower  but  nonetheless  sure 
way  of  neglect  of  health  rules, 
recklessness,  dissipation,  intemper- 
ance, or  sinful  living  defeats  life's 
purpose  and  thwarts  God's  will. 

What  is  everlasting  life  in  the 
plan  of  God?  First  of  all,  we  can 
say  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
physical  longevity.  It  is  a  gift  of 
God  to  everyone  who  relates  his  life 
to  the  life  of  God  — "this  is  eternal 
life,  that  they  know  the  only  true 
God."  A  resolution  in  this  way  is 
that  we  seek  to  understand  that  life 
never  ends  with  a  heart  beat  or  a 
worn  out  artery  — life  is  unbeatable 
to  a  man  or  woman  of  faith. 

As  activists  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, resolutions  have  come  to 
mean  "doing"  things.  Every  day,  I 
resolve  to  do  this  and  that  and  the 
other.  The  suggestions  in  this  article 
change  the  pace  — the  resolutions 
are  to  think,  to  study,  to  seek, 
and  to  be. 

What  is  long  life  in  1967?  How 
long  do  we  want  to  live  in  this 
world?  How  well  and  courageously 
will  we  live  out  our  lives  until  it  is 
God's  plan  to  translate  us  by  reward 
into  the  new  world  of  joy  and 
peace?  ■  ■ 


Religion,  like  a  violin,  can  sound  pretty  sour  in  the  hands  of  one  who 

doesn't  practice  it. — Rex  Dorn If  you  think  you  work  harder  than 

the  average  worker,  you  are  an  average  worker. — Gene  Yasenak. 
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Sttaif  bop 


By  Dan  Ross 


JIMMY  Woods  was  upset  about 
Black  Boy.  And  he  knew  he 
really  had  no  right  to  be  since 
Black  Boy  wan't  his  dog,  but  merely 
the  dog  he  wished  was  his.  Not  that 
he  would  likely  have  picked  out  a 
mutt  like  Black  Boy  if  he'd  been 
given  the  choice  of  a  dog.  Offered 
a  selection  in  a  kennel,  he  would 
have  probably  singled  out  some 
princely  German   shepherd  with   a 
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long  record  of  pedigree.  But  in  the 
manner  of  life  he  had  one  day  given 
his  heart  to  this  black  dog  of  un- 
certain background  with  sad  brown 
eyes  and  lop  ears. 

Black  Boy  came  to  the  house  at 
the  times  he  knew  Jimmy  would  be 
there  and  ready  to  feed  him  or 
romp  with  him  in  the  ball  field  or 
the  nearby  woods.  Since  Jimmy 
was  in  his  first  year  of  high  school 


A  boy's  concern  for  a  stray  helps  his  father 


this  was  generally  always  at  noon 
or  the  late  afternoons.  Black  Boy 
had  never  come  around  in  the  even- 
ings since  the  time  Jimmy's  father 
had  violently  sent  him  on  his  way. 
Jimmy  had  been  shocked  at  his 
father's  attitude  toward  the  dog. 
As  a  15-year-old,  he  had  a  deep 
love  and  respect  for  his  dad  and  he 
knew  that  his  father  normally  liked 
animals,  although  he  had  refused  to 
allow  him  to  have  his  own  dog.  But 
this  he  blamed  on  the  trouble!  The 
trouble  that  his  mother  referred  to 
only  occasionally  with  a  sad  expres- 
sion on  her  attractive  face.  Yet 
not  even  the  trouble  seemed  a  satis- 
factory reason  for  his  father's 
cruelty  to  the  stray. 

HIS  mother  had  frowned.  "Your 
father  isn't  himselfthese  days. 
Don't  mind  him." 

Jimmy  had  stared  at  Black  Boy 
as  he  pushed  the  pan  around  not 
wanting  to  miss  a  morsel  of  the  good 
meal.  The  big  black  dog  lifted  his 
graying  muzzle  from  the  empty  dish 
and  licked  his  chops  with  a  flick 
of  a  long  red  tongue.  The  ridicu- 
lously long  tail  began  to  wag  as  he 
waited  for  the  drink  of  water  that 
always  came  next. 

Jimmy  patted  the  big  bony  black 
head  of  his  adopted  friend.  "Black 
Boy  must  be  real  old,"  he  said. 
"Seems  to  me  somebody  should 
have  given  him  a  home  before  this." 

His  mother  set  down  the  pan  of 
water  which  Black  Boy  lapped 
noisily.    She    smiled    at    her    son. 


"Perhaps  he  did  have  a  home  once 
and  somehow  lost  it.  Now  he's  got 
used  to  being  a  stray  and  he's  too 
old  for  settling  down." 

"I'd  get  him  a  license  and  keep 
him  here  if  dad  would  let  me," 
Jimmy  said  soberly,  "And  I'd  bet 
he'd  settle  down." 

"Maybe.  But  since  your  father 
won't  have  him  it  doesn't  matter." 

Jimmy  sighed  and  again  patted 
Black  Boy,  who  was  now  nuzzling 
him  to  go  out  and  play.  "One  of 
these  days  the  pound  people  will 
pick  him  up  and  that  will  be  the 
end  of  him." 

"Don't  worry  about  that,"  his 
mother  smiled  again.  "Black  Boy 
is  wily  enough  to  keep  out  of  their 
reach.  And  he  doesn't  bother  any- 
one about  food  since  we  look  after 
him." 

Jimmy  had  left  with  the  big  black 
dog  running  joyously  ahead  of  him 
for  their  play  in  the  ball  field.  He 
blamed  the  whole  business  of  not 
being  able  to  have  a  dog  on  the 
trouble.  The  trouble  that  had 
started  four  years  ago  when  his 
father  had  been  involved  in  some 
business  failure  and  been  accused  of 
not  keeping  straight  books. 

According  to  his  mother's  story 
it  had  been  another  man  who  was 
chiefly  to  blame.  But  his  father  had 
gone  to  prison  for  a  two-year  term. 
When  he  came  out  he  was  a  bitter, 
changed  person  who  avoided  his 
old  friends  and  neighbors.  He  had 
been  forced  to  take  a  less  desirable 
job  with  longer  hours  and  so  their 
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whole  manner  of  living  had  changed. 

THE  change  had  been  difficult 
for  Jimmy.  His  father  no  longer 
gave  him  the  same  companionship, 
the  companionship  so  badly  needed 
by  a  growing  boy.  There  was  this 
chasm  between  them,  although 
Jimmy  loyally  loved  his  father  and 
had  no  doubts  that  his  father  also 
loved  him.  Yet,  there  was  an  awk- 
wardness and  the  gulf  that  separ- 
ated them  grew  wider  with  the 
months.  In  this  situation  Black 
Boy  had  been  very  good  for  the 
boy.  He  had  showered  affection  on 
the  old  dog  and  the  black  mongrel 
had  returned  it  in  full  measure. 

Evening  came  and  Jimmy  de- 
cided to  go  down  and  meet  his 
father  at  the  train.  His  father  left 
the  car  parked  there  and  Jimmy 
would  wait  by  it  and  when  his 
father  got  off  they  would  drive  home 
together. 

They  were  only  about  a  mile  from 
the  house  when  it  happened.  Black 
Boy  darted  out  across  the  road 
from  the  bushes  in  wild  pursuit  of 
some  unseen  animal.  Jimmy's  father 
jammed  on  the  brakes  but  not 
before  the  car  struck  the  big  black 
dog  with  a  heavy  thud. 

Jimmy  uttered  a  wild  cry  of 
heartbreak  and  jumped  out  to  find 
the  body  of  his  friend  on  the  muddy, 
wet  road.  He  found  him  a  couple 
of  feet  behind  the  car  stretched  out 
piteously  with  a  rear  leg  showing 
a  jagged  bone  break  and  the  graying 
muzzle  flecked  with  froth.  Black 
Boy  rolled  his  brown  eyes  and 
whined. 

Jimmy's  father  came  to  stand  be- 


side him.  "Don't  touch  him!"  he 
warned. 

"We've  got  to  do  something  for 
him!"  Jimmy's  upturned  freckled 
face  showed  distress. 

His  father  hesitated.  Then  he 
said,  "There's  an  old  blanket  in  the 
trunk.  Get  it." 

Jimmy  and  his  father  used  the 
blanket  as  a  stretcher  to  lift  the 
injured  dog  into  the  back  seat  of 
the  car. 

They  completed  the  drive  to  the 
house  with  Jimmy  offering  encour- 
agement to  his  injured  friend  over 
the  seat  and  his  father  grimly  silent 
at  the  wheel.  When  they  parked  in 
the  yard  of  the  modest  cottage  his 
father  got  out  quickly  and  went 
inside. 

Jimmy  was  kneeling  by  the 
stricken  dog  when  his  father  came 
out  again.  He  looked  up  at  his 
father's  stern  face  and  at  once  felt 
alarm. 

His  father  said,  "We'll  lift  him 
out  of  the  car  and  I'll  finish  him." 

"No!"  Jimmy  jumped  up  for  now 
he  saw  the  gun  in  his  father's  hand. 
"No!  You  can't  do  that!" 

"Don't  be  silly!"  his  father 
snapped.  "A  stray  like  that!  In- 
jured as  badly  as  he  is!  He'll  be 
better  off  dead!  He  belongs  to  no 
one  and  no  one  cares  about  him!" 

"I  care  about  him!"  the  boy's 
voice  was  shrill.  "Maybe  he  is  just 
an  old  stray  dog  now.  But  he  was 
somebody's  once.  And  he  could  be 
again  if  you'd  just  give  him  a 
chance!"  He  was  sobbing  now. 

His  father's  expression  had 
changed  in  a  subtle  way,  somehow 
softened.  He  stared  at  the  boy.  "So 
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that's  how  you  feel.  You  think  this 
stray  deserves  another  chance?" 

"Yes,  I  do!"  the  boy  said  rebel- 
liously. 

And  then  his  father  did  an  un- 
expected thing.  He  shrugged.  "Per- 
haps you're  right,"  he  said  quietly. 
"Ill  phone  the  vet." 

Jimmy  found  it  hard  to  believe 
his  good  fortune.  Just  as  he  found 
it  hard  to  understand  his  father's 
changed  manner  when  the  vet 
arrived.  He  talked  with  the  vet  for 
quite  awhile  after  the  dog  had  been 
treated.  And  Jimmy,  who  knew  the 
two  men  had  been  friends  before 
his  father's  trouble,  had  never  seen 
them  so  at  ease  with  each  other 
since.  At  last  the  vet  left,  after 
assuring  them  Black  Boy's  injuries, 
while  painful,  were  not  fatal.  The 
big  dog  lay  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
house  with  his  leg  in  a  splint  and 
Jimmy  beside  him. 

Jimmy's  father  gazed  down  at 
him  in  the  way  he  used  to  do. 
"Since  we're  going  to  take  responsi- 
bility for  this  dubious  hound,"  he 
said,  "we  may  as  well  go  all  the 
way.  Get  your  mother  to  give  you 
enough  money  tomorrow  to  pay  for 
his  license." 

Jimmy's  eyes  were  wide  with 
happiness.  "Thanks,  dad!"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

"Maybe  I  ought  to  thank  you, 
son,"  his  father  said  a  little  more 
seriously.  Then  he  turned  to  Jimmy's 
mother  who  was  standing  by  with 
a  tender  look  on  her  face.  "When 
a  boy  believes  in  second  chances 
for  a  stray  I  don't  think  we  ought 
to  discourage  him,  do  you?" 
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Ambassadors  Abroad  In  Uniform 

A  EN  guidelines  for  American  military  personnel  overseas: 

1.  Be  prepared  for  differences  in  thought,  behavior,  and  customs. 

2.  Be  patient,  persistent,  consistent,  acceptable  and  accepting. 

3.  Be  interested  in  people  as  individuals. 

4.  Be  alert  to  areas  of  agreement  rather  than  disagreement. 

5.  Be  aware  of  possible  consequences  of  gifts,  actions,  and  reactions. 

6.  Be  adaptable  when  moral  principles  are  not  involved. 

7.  Be  prepared  to  treat  Vietnamese  as  you  would  desire  to  be 
treated. 

8.  Be  aware  of  your  attitudes.  Your  actions  will  produce  good  or 
bad  for  you,  your  buddies,  and  those  who  follow  you. 

9.  Be  understanding,  compassionate,  and  concerned. 

10.  Be  determined  to  be  the  best  example  possible.  Serve  God, 
country,  and  fellowman. 

—Suggestions  made  by  a  chaplain  to  U.S.  Marines  in  Da  Nang,  Vietnam. 
Reprinted  from  The  Churchman  Overseas. 


MORE  SOUNDOFF 

Wants  Two  Copies 

We  are  in  the  Air  Force  but  my  husband  is  in  Vietnam  and  I  am  returning  to  my 
parents'  home.  I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  THE  LINK  while  I've  been  at  this  base 
and  would  like  to  send  it  home  and  to  my  husband. 

-Mrs.  C.  L.  Vickers,  1721  Lincoln  Way  W.,  Massillon,  Ohio.  44646. 
(Mrs.  V.  sends  her  husband's  address  and  we  are  placing  them  both  on  the  subscription 
list.  This  is  a  fine  thing  to  do.  We  are  happy  that  THE  LINK  has  helped  this  couple 
and  we  are  glad  they  want  to  continue  to  get  it.  —  Ed.) 

From  a  Writer 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kindness  in  sending  me  three  copies  of  my  story 
"When  God  Smiled"  in  the  October  issue  of  THE  LINK.  I  think  you  handled  the 
story  very  nicely;  in  fact,  I'm  proud  of  your  treatment. 

-Harold  Waters,  LT,  USCG  (Ret),  3135  San  Ramon  Rd.,  Concord,  Calif. 
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The  Man  on  a  Rope 


WHEN  I  read  of  the  accounts  of  the  daring  Jean  Francois  Emile 
Gravelet  I  couldn't  believe  the  exploits  that  this  Frenchman 
accomplished  on  a  thin  rope;  but  the  facts  are  true,  based  on  actual 
stories  from  newspaper  clippings  of  the  greatest  tightrope  walker  in 
the  history  of  sports. 

Emile  Gravelet  who  went  under  the  show  name  of  Blondin  had 
read  about  Niagara  Falls  and  was  coming  to  Canada  to  walk  across 
the  mighty  Falls.  The  date  was  June  30,  1859.  Preparations  were 
made  — a  tight  rope  was  stretched  from  one  end  of  the  Falls  to  the 
other  at  a  height  of  about  two  hundred  feet  above  the  fast  moving, 
churning  water.  Over  a  million  spectators  were  lined  up  along  the 
Canadian-American  shores;  included  were  a  lot  of  important  digni- 
taries. Many  thought  the  Frenchman  would  never  make  it.  But  the 
agile  and  daring  showman  crossed  the  Falls  in  about  five  minutes 
time.  From  this  daring  feat  he  became  world  famous  and  made  a 
fortune  touring  Canada,  America,  and  Europe.  To  keep  his  name 
alive  in  the  minds  of  the  people  he  crossed  Niagara  Falls  numerous 
times  in  different  manners.  On  one  occasion  he  did  a  dance  on  the 
rope;  another  time  he  took  along  a  chair  and  midway  across  sat  down 
on  it;  he  even  stood  on  his  head!  One  of  his  most  spine  chilling  feats 
was  going  across  blindfolded. 

Great  showman  that  he  was  he  needed  the  "topper,"  so  he  an- 
nounced to  the  newspapers  that  he  would  cross  the  Falls  once  more 
carrying  a  man  on  his  back!  More  than  a  million  spectators  gathered 
on  both  shores  to  witness  the  performance,  and  a  chilling  performance 
it  turned  out  to  be.  Both  men  were  ready  — the  man  climbed  on 
Blondin's  back,  holding  on  to  a  special  harness  and  both  proceeded 
along  the  tightrope.  Nearly  halfway  across,  Blondin  asked  the  rider 
to  climb  down  for  a  moment  so  that  he  could  rest.  The  man  refused. 
Blondin  told  him  that  if  he  didn't  rest  both  would  fall  to  their  deaths 
below.  The  rider  finally  got  down  on  the  rope  and  shook  so  much  that 
he  almost  suffered  a  stroke.  After  a  few  moments  he  got  back  up  and 
both  made  it  safely  across.  The  crowd  gave  them  a  tremendous 
ovation,  but  the  rider  was  so  frightened  that  he  was  sent  to  an  asylum 
for  his  remaining  days. 

The  great  Blondin  performed  similar  daring  feats  until  his  death 
at  the  age  of  72!  — Mario  De  Marco 
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Overcoming  World  Illiteracy 


By  Richard  W.  Cortright 


Almost  half  of  the  world  population  over  fifteen  (42-44  percent) 
are  illiterates:  persons  who  cannot  read  or  write  the  simple 
literature  written  in  their  own  languages.  Is  there  a  way  to  help? 


WORLD  illiteracy  can  be  over- 
come, or  at  least  greatly 
diminished,  in  our  time.  The 
cumulative  effort  of  private  and 
public  agencies,  including  churches 
and  missions,  has  created  a  positive 
clime  for  achieving  this  goal. 

Educators  agree  that  illiteracy 
simply  must  be  stamped  out.  Ac- 
cording to  UNESCO  (United  Na- 
tions' Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization)  the  inability 
of  a  person  to  read  and  write  is  a 
major  handicap  to  his  full  participa- 
tion in  the  modern  world.  (A  general 
world-wide  definition  of  literacy  is: 
An  illiterate  is  a  person  who  cannot 
read  or  write  the  simple  literature 
written  in  his  own  language.)  The 
United  States  Office  of  Education 
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indicates  that  illiteracy  breeds  sus- 
picions and  tension,  that  it  retards 
international  cooperation,  and  may 
endanger  national  security,  techno- 
logical development,  and  even  the 
very  survival  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. 

In  many  countries,  where  educa- 
tion has  long  been  compulsory  and 
almost  universal,  there  is  less 
illiteracy  among  the  adults.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  still  regions 
in  the  world  today  where  most  of 
the  adults  are  illiterate.  Much 
progress  has  been  made  in  many 
countries  in  reducing  the  extent  of 
illiteracy.  However,  for  the  world 
as  a  whole,  at  least  two  out  of 
every  five  adults  are  still  illiterate. 
UNESCO  estimates  the  number  and 


Teaching  a  young  man  to  read  through  literacy  program  in  Virginia. 


percentage   of   illiterates    who    are 
fifteen  years  old  or  over  as  follows: 

World  total.. 670-700  millions  42-44% 

Africa 93-98    millions  77-81% 

America, 

North 17-18    millions  11-12% 

America, 

South 27-28    millions  40-42% 

Asia 500-530  millions  60-64% 

Europe  (including 

U.S.S.R.)..   32-40    millions    7-9% 
Oceania 1.1-1.2  millions  12-13% 

In  1960,  slightly  more  than  half 
of  the  children  of  the  world  were 
going  to  school.  By  1962,  the  num- 
ber of  school  children  had  decreased. 
At  least  30  to  40  percent  of  the 
children  of  primary  school  age  in 
Africa  postponed  their  education  or 
never  returned  to  school.  In  Africa, 
economic  development  was  and  is 


nearly  the  same  as  political  develop- 
ment. Economic  development  is 
undergirded  by  educational  devel- 
opment. 

Public  and  private  agencies,  in- 
cluding churches  and  missions,  have 
developed  long-range  plans  to 
increase  the  availability  of  resources 
for  decreasing  illiteracy.  The  United 
Nations  had  appropriated  nearly 
four  million  dollars  to  finance  the 
first  experimental  literacy  projects 
for  the  UNESCO  World  Campaign 
Against  Illiteracy. 

In  Mali,  the  thrust  of  the  program 
will  be  to  literize  100,000  cotton  and 
rice  growers.  In  Algeria,  part  of  the 
literacy  program  will  be  among 
workers  in  oil  and  chemical  indus- 
tries, as  well  as  in  iron  and  steel 
industries.  The  goal  will  be  literacy 
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—  functional  literacy— to  increase 
productivity  and  earning  power,  as 
well  as  motivation  for  greater  com- 
munity participation. 

A  further  innovation  is  the  inte- 
gration of  literacy  programs  with 
agricultural  and  industrial  programs, 
and  the  cooperation  of  UNESCO 
with  other  United  Nations  organiza- 
tions, as  well  as  with  private 
organizations  already  engaged  in 
literacy  programs.  A  heartening 
involvement  is  the  willingness  of 
nations  to  provide  financial  re- 
sources, as  well  as  high  level  man- 
power. 

In  Thailand,  compulsory  educa- 
tion was  introduced  in  1921,  an 
early  date  for  Asian  education. 
However,  large  numbers  of  adults 
relapsed  into  illiteracy  when  they 
were  not  given  the  opportunity  to 
maintain  their  reading  ability.  Ap- 
propriate educational  materials  were 
scarce.  Due  to  inadequate  library 
service,  many  elementary  school 
graduates  lapsed  into  illiteracy  after 
three  or  four  years.  Strong  reading 
habits  had  not  been  built  and  main- 
tained. The  use  of  printed  textbooks 
was  not  common.  The  oral  tradi- 
tion had  been  more  prevalent  than 
the  written  tradition. 

In  Tanzania,  the  Literacy  and 
Adult  Education  project  has  the 
following  main  objectives,  a  good 
list  for  any  literacy  project: 

1.  To  teach  adults  to  read,  write,  and 
solve  simple  problems  of  arithmetic. 

2.  To  raise  the  level  of  instruction  to 
a  complete   primary    school    level. 

3.  To  help  adults  apply  their  knowl- 
edge by  solving  practical  problems. 

4.  To  prepare  adults  for  a  more  effi- 


cient participation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  own  country. 

5.  To  integrate  literacy  programs  with 
agricultural  and  industrial  develop- 
ment. 

6.  To  provide  necessary  reading 
materials  on  self-improvement 
subjects. 

About  40  percent  of  the  people  of 
the  world  live  in  the  nations  where 
the  American  government  has  pro- 
vided educational  assistance.  The 
average  literacy  rate  is  about  25 
percent.  Less  than  2  percent  of  the 
children  go  on  to  complete  secondary 
education.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
have  pupil-teacher  ratios  of  100:1. 

An  example  of  American  govern- 
ment participation  in  overseas 
literacy  programs  is  the  Agency  for 
International  Development's  sup- 
port of  adult  education  efforts  in 
Nepal.  More  than  2,400  part-time 
teachers  and  others  were  trained  in 
literacy  education.  Peace  Corps 
Volunteers  in  Colombia  were  trained 
by  the  non-governmental  agency, 
Laubach  Literacy,  Inc.  Schools 
were  established  both  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Mexico  and  in 
Bogota,  to  organize  literacy  pro- 
grams and  to  teach  illiterates  to  read 
Spanish.  Peace  Corps  Volunteers  co- 
operated with  Colombian  counter- 
parts in  a  highly  successful  literacy 
program  at  a  national  prison  near 
Bogota  in  order  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  prisoners, 
help  them  understand  why  they  had 
been  imprisoned,  and  prepare  them 
for  re-entry  into  civilian  life.  The 
work  began  at  one  prison  and  then 
spread  to  eight  other  penal  institu- 
tions in  Colombia.  As  prisoners 
learned  to  read,  they  applied  their 
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new  knowledge  by  remodeling  their 
cells.  A  program  in  psychological 
and  guidance  counseling  was  initi- 
ated as  part  of  a  full-scale  prison 
rehabilitation  program.  Advanced 
post-literacy  courses  were  begun.  In 
addition,  the  program  included  in- 
dividual and  group  therapy,  the 
establishment  of  a  post-penal  and 
mental  hygiene  program,  and  a 
guard-oriented  program  of  rehabili- 
tation. 

In  Jordan,  Laubach  Literacy 
helped  an  adult  who  was  refused  a 
position  as  teacher  of  dressmaking 
because  she  was  illiterate.  She 
learned  to  read  in  Arabic  in  a 
literacy  center  in  Ramallah.  Other 
graduates  of  the  Laubach  Literacy- 
sponsored  program  now  own  an 
electrical  shop.  An  integration  of 
literacy  with  arithmetic  and  home- 
making  skills  has  been  the  basis  of 
the  program. 


In  the  province  of  West  Bengal  in 
India  the  non-governmental  Bengal 
Social  Service  League  has  taken 
the  leadership  and  responsibility  for 
carrying  on  a  literacy  program  in 
the  context  of  social  education. 
Hundreds  of  literacy  teachers  have 
been  trained  at  headquarters  in 
Calcutta.  The  League  pioneered  in 
using  the  UNESCO  policy  of  working 
with  industry,  in  order  to  train  and 
retrain  illiterate  workers  for  more 
efficient  production  on  their  jobs. 

Illiteracy  in  the  emerging  nations 
of  the  world  has  not  been  overcome, 
but  it  is  being  overcome.  The  climate 
for  world  literacy  has  been  built  by 
private  organizations  like  Laubach 
Literacy,  Inc.,  and  churches  and 
missions,  and  by  public  organizations 
like  UNESCO.  Perhaps  the  twenti- 
eth century  will  be  the  century  in 
which  the  planet  becomes  function- 
ally literate.  ■  ■ 
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Who  Am  I? 


By  Raymond  M.  Veh 


IN  Shakespeare's  immortal  play, 
Hamlet  is  approached  by  the 
questioner  who  says:  "Tell  me  who 
you  are?"  The  response  of  Hamlet 
is  "Ah,  if  I  only  knew." 

When  we  ask  the  question  of 
ourselves,  as  we  are  bound  to  do 
some  time  or  other,  the  answer  may 
be  shocking. 

To  the  aviator  flying  high  in  the 
air,  I  don't  even  seem  to  exist.  As 
he  looks  down  to  earth  there  are 
no  traces  of  human  beings.  The 
higher  he  goes,  the  less  important 
I  seem.  A  camera  mounted  in  the 
rockets  going  into  the  stratosphere 
do  not  reveal  human  beings  on  this 
planet. 

The  chemist  looking  at  me  may 
estimate  how  much  I  am  worth  in 
terms  of  the  chemical  make-up  of 
my  body.  He  tells  me  that  the  body 
of  an  average  man  would  supply 
enough  fat  to  make  seven  bars  of 
soap;  iron  enough  to  make  a  ten- 
penny  nail;  water  enough  to  wash  a 


blanket;  sugar  enough  to  fill  a  salt 
shaker;  lime  enough  to  whitewash 
a  chicken  coop;  phosphorous  enough 
to  make  the  tips  of  2,200  matches; 
magnesium  enough  to  explode  a  toy 
cannon;  and  sulphur  enough  to  rid 
a  dog  of  fleas.  The  value  of  all 
these  constituents  is  about  ninety- 
eight  cents,  the  commercial  value 
of  a  man,  or  as  someone  suggests 
with  inflation,  about  $1.98. 

To  the  historian  I  am  only  one  of 
the  billions  of  people  who  live  and 
die  and  leave  little  record  of  the 
years  they  are  here. 

The  mortician  looks  at  me  and 
thinks  of  me  as  simply  another 
person  who  will  some  day  die. 

But  do  any  of  these  suggestions 
really  tell  me  who  I  am? 

I  know  I  am  definitely  an  indi- 
vidual. The  imprint  of  my  thumb 
is  absolutely  unique.  The  very  hairs 
of  my  head  are  numbered.  (The 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  is 
able  to  prove  it.) 


Dr.  Veh  is  editor  of  Builders,  Evangelical   United  Brethren  magazine 
for  young  people,  Dayton,  Ohio  45322 
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Who  Am  I?:  I  have  a  body. 

The  prophet  Job  speaks  of  himself 
as  something  God  fenced  in  with 
skin,  flesh,  and  bones.  Indeed  we 
have  a  body.  To  possess  it  is  to 
possess  the  finest  mechanism  that 
one  could  hope  to  have. 

We  live  in  a  day  that  is  "body 
conscious."  It  is  doubtless  well  that 
the  false  modesty  persons  once 
possessed  concerning  the  human 
body  should  disappear;  but  our  day 
is  in  danger  of  going  to  the  extreme 
of  making  body-satisfaction,  body- 
pleasure,  body-pride  the  all-impor- 
tant considerations  of  life.  Too  often 
our  thinking  ends  right  there,  for 
we  fail  to  see  that  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  the  body  is  an  instrument 
of  the  mind  and  the  spirit.  Pick  up 
any  number  of  magazines  on  the 
counters  and  see  the  emphasis  placed 
upon  the  body. 

How  do  you  regard  your  body? 

The  Greek  said  worship  the  body. 
The  ascetic  says  repress  the  body. 
The  materialist  says  exploit  the 
body.  The  prostitute  says  sell  the 
body.  The  transcendentalist  says 
ignore  the  body.  The  humanist  says 
indulge  the  body. 

Harvey  Seifert  of  the  School  of 
Theology,  Claremont,  Calif.,  in  writ- 
ing to  students  says: 

The  Playboy  version  of  gracious  liv- 
ing would  agree  that  man  is  a  person 
and  not  a  pig.  But  it  still  maintains 
too  mediocre  a  picture  of  what  is  in- 
volved in  being  an  authentic  person. 
In  important  respects,  its  devotees 
turn  out  to  be  life-denying  instead 
of  life- affirming.  Instead  of  full  re- 
ceptivity to  the  most  significant  possi- 
bilities in   total   reality,    they    move 


toward  becoming    nonpersons    living 
an  antilife  in  an  artificial   world  .  .  . 

The  apostle  Paul  declares  our 
body  to  be  the  "temple  of  the  living 
God."  He  challenges  Christians  to 
"glorify  God  in  your  body."  Treat 
it  with  care,  appreciate  and  control 
its  instincts.  Guard  its  beauty. 
Preserve  its  health  and  strength. 
Make  it  an  instrument  of  service  to 
God.  If  it  is  weak,  develop  it.  With 
rigid  self-control  and  discipline  of 
the  body  attack  your  destined  end 
of  happiness  and  usefulness. 

On  the  condition  of  our  bodies 
much  of  the  success  of  our  Christian 
adventure  depends.  Great  exceptions 
come  to  mind  of  heroes  with  weak 
and  crippled  bodies,  and  we  honor 
those  men  and  women  who  have 
overcome  such  terrific  handicaps, 
yet  it  is  still  true  that  for  the 
average  person  there  are  few  more 
important  initial  advantages  in  life 
than  a  reliable  body,  trained  to 
health,  disciplined  to  hardship,  ever 
ready  for  service. 

Who  Am  I?:  I  have  a  mind. 

Is  your  head  a  hatrack  or  a  think- 
ing machine?  If  you  want  to  get 
ahead,  you  must  use  your  head.  As 
Dr.  Chas.  H.  Mayo  of  Rochester 
said  to  a  group  of  boys  relative  to 
temperance,  "You  can  get  along 
with  a  wooden  leg,  but  you  can't 
get  along  with  a  wooden  head." 
After  all,  the  mind  is  what  distin- 
guishes men  from  animals. 

What  are  you  doing  with  your 
mind?  First  of  all,  and  let's  frankly 
say  it,  we  can  make  a  sewer  of  our 
minds.  There  are  people  who  have 
filled  their  minds  with  obscenity  so 
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that  it  gives  off  a  smell  like  that 
of  an  open  sewer  or  an  aromatic 
garbage  can  with  the  lid  off. 

We  can  make  a  wastebasket  out  of 
it.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  a 
wastebasket  except  that  it  doesn't 
add  up  to  anything.  Odds  and  ends 
and  scraps  of  information,  all 
jumbled  together,  never  equip  a 
person  to  do  any  one  thing  well. 

We  can  make  a  vacuum  out  of  our 
mind,  just  an  empty  place  for  the 
wind  to  blow  through.  A  social 
worker  in  a  distressed  part  of  a  large 
city  called  at  a  flat  and  was  greeted 
by  a  woman  through  a  half-opened 
door:  "You  needn't  come  in  here. 
Me  and  my  husband  don't  take  no 
interest  in  nothing."  Two  vacuums! 

Recently  on  the  train  we  offered 
a  soldier  a  very  interesting  maga- 
zine which  we  had  been  reading.  He 
answered:  "No,  I  don't  read  much," 
and  sat  staring  out  the  window. 

This  was  the  second  time  such  had 
happened.  Why  leave  your  mind 
unfilled  when  there  is  such  a  great 
wealth  of  material  to  stimulate  it? 

We  can  make  a  dormitory  out  of 
our  minds,  a  place  where  good  ideas 
go  to  sleep.  Our  ideas  may  be  fine, 
but  if  our  minds  are  of  the  dormi- 
tory variety  they  never  get  any 
exercise.  The  mind  is  a  sleeping 
room! 

There  are  two  superlatively  fine 
things  we  can  make  out  of  our 
minds.  We  can  make  a  tool  chest  out 
of  them.  And  we  can  make  a  power 
house  of  the  mind.  Can  not  we 
resolve  to  do  some  "high  octane 
thinking"  to  match  the  needs  of 
today? 

The  laws  of  mental  health  are  as 


sound  and  as  trustworthy  as  those 
that  govern  physical  health.  We  all 
need  to  know  these  laws. 

(1)  Principle  number  one  is:  Al- 
ways walk  right  up  to  the  facts,  no 
matter  how  ugly  they  are;  do  not 
try  to  escape;  face  the  music! 
Haven't  you  often  noticed  how  a  hill 
flattens  out  as  you  drive  toward  it? 
That  is  what  happens  to  an  ugly 
situation  if  you  move  right  toward  it. 

(2)  The  second  principle  of  mental 
health  is  this:  Practice  your  first 
best  in  every  situation.  No  one  ever 
grows  by  doing  his  second  best. 
Only  the  doing  of  our  first  best 
expands  us  enough  to  make  us  feel 
that  we  are  growing,  succeeding, 
accomplishing  something.  The  Bible 
insists  upon  our  being  faithful  in 
little  things  if  we  want  sometime 
to  be  rulers  of  great  things.  If  we 
read  the  second  best  books  and 
magazines,  if  we  think  the  second 
best  thoughts,  if  we  associate  with 
those  who  pull  us  just  a  little  to 
standards  lower  than  our  best  we 
become  second  rate  ourselves  by  a 
process  so  gradual  that  we  do  not 
know  we  are  slipping,  though  we 
know  we  are  not  arriving. 

The  Good  Book  says:  "As  a  man 
thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he." 

(3)  The  third  principle  is:  Cul- 
tivate a  sense  of  humor.  A  truly 
healthful  sense  of  humor  is  that 
which  enables  us  to  laugh  a  little 
more  genuinely  at  our  own  mistakes 
than  at  those  of  others. 

Who  Am  I?:  I  have  a  soul 

Psalm  8  tells  me  something  about 
my  nature. 

"What    is    man    that    thou    are 
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mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man, 
that  thou  visitest  him?  For  thou 
has  made  him  a  little  lower  than 
God  and  has  crowned  him  with 
glory  and  honor." 

In  Genesis  I  read  that  God  took 
the  dust  of  the  earth  and  made 
man's  body;  then  he  breathed  into 
man  the  breath  of  life  and  man 
became  a  living  soul.  The  real  me 
is  a  soul  and  the  me  that  is  the 
soul  is  a  son  of  God.  This  was 
Jesus'  unique  contribution  to  the 
world. 

God's  estimate  of  my  worth  is  a 
sobering  one.  In  his  sight  I  am 
worth  more  than  all  the  world.  If 
the  world  weighs  six  sextrillion  tons, 
and  if  every  ton  were  of  gold,  I  am 
worth  more  in  God's  sight  than  all 


"It  wants  a  two-week  vacation.' 


that  wealth.  For  I  am  not  just 
chemicals,  emotions  or  body.  I  am 
a  living  soul. 

I  can  be  sure  of  the  value  God 
places  upon  me  when  I  remember 
that  Christ  died  for  me. 

The  Heavenly  Father  could  not 
be  satisfied  when  99  sheep  were 
safely  in  the  fold,  but  one  was 
still  lost. 

So  the  cross  of  Jesus  shows  me 
my  true  worth.  It  reminds  me  that 
at  Calvary  God  paid  the  highest 
price  in  human  history  for  my 
redemption. 

As  John  said,  "We  are  God's 
children"  (1  Jn.3:2).  Augustine  once 
said:  "Dig  deep  enough  into  any 
man  and  you  will  find  something 
divine." 

I  stood  in  New  York  before  the 
window  of  a  jewelry  store.  In  the 
center  was  the  largest  diamond  in 
America.  It  was  a  huge,  flashing 
stone  making  many  gasp.  There 
came  to  see  it  a  little,  dirty  boy.  No 
one  paid  any  attention  to  him.  But 
I  knew  this  little  chap  was  an  im- 
mortal soul  worth  more  than  the 
diamond. 

"I  have  a  soul."  It  can  be  the 
eternal  uplift  of  my  life.  Let  it  make 
me  a  balanced,  serene  part  of 
mankind. 

My  body  will  die  and  decay.  My 
brain  will  cease  to  function,  but  I 
will  never  die.  Where  I  live  after 
my  body  releases  me  depends  on  the 
life  choices  I  make  today.  I  am 
at  the  growing  edge  of  a  universal 
on-going  life  process  which  in  me 
has  come  to  consciousness  of  itself. 
What  greater  answer  could  I  seek  to 
"Who  am  I?"  ■■ 
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By  William  R.  Gentry 


SOME  people  insist  that  there  is 
no  hope  for  Vietnam.  Others 
feel  that  the  best  approach  is  to  leave 
Vietnam  to  the  Vietnamese,  never 
realizing  that  this  is  synonymous 
to  leaving  Vietnam  to  the  Viet  Cong. 
Still  others  feel,  as  I  do,  that  with 
American  help  the  war-torn,  battle- 
weary  people  of  Vietnam,  may  yet 
see  a  brighter  tomorrow. 

If  there  is  to  be  hope  for  Vietnam, 
it  must  come  as  a  result  of  our 
mutual  approach  to  the  problems 
that  beset  the  nation. 

A  fundamental  requirement  for  a 
strong  and  productive  nation  in  the 
future  is  political  freedom.  The 
Vietnamese  are  a  proud  and  freedom- 


loving  nation  whose  struggles 
against  aggression  date  far  back  in 
history.  They  do  not  want  to  be 
subjected  to  terror,  brutality,  and 
exploitation.  They  want  to  be  free, 
just  as  you  and  I  want  to  remain 
free— free  from  fear,  free  from 
grinding  poverty,  free  from  economic 
exploitation,  free  to  speak  and  write 
and  worship. 

But,  freedom  alone  is  not  enough 
for  Vietnam.  Even  if  the  Viet  Cong 
should  withdraw  and  leave  the 
Vietnamese  in  peace,  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  likely  to  happen,  there 
would  still  be  the  overwhelming 
problem  of  education.  The  few  public 
and  private  schools  are  hopelessly 


Men  of  the  124th  Terminal  Service 
Company  help  to  build  an  annex  for 
the  kindergarten  of  the  Phuc  Am 
School.  L-R:  PFC  Jesus  Rivera-Rivera; 
Capt  Ronald  W.  Wilbanks,  CO;  SFC 
Royce  Simons,  NCO,  in  charge. 
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Pastor  Si  (center)  is  surrounded  by  students  of  the  Phuc  Am  Grammar  School 
and  the  men  of  the  124th  Terminal  Service  Company. 


overcrowded  and  often  inadequate. 
It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  a  teacher 
to  have  75  or  more  students  in  a 
class;  and,  for  the  school  to  run  two 
shifts  during  the  day.  The  problem 
of  education  in  Vietnam  is  in  itself 
a  subject  for  extensive  research  and 
expansion. 

But,  even  when  Vietnam  is  able 
to  handle  her  problems  of  educa- 
tion, there  will  still  be  other  prob- 
lems with  equally  insistent  demands. 
One  of  these  is  the  poverty  of  the 
great  mass  of  people.  For  many 
people,  even  in  Saigon,  the  bathroom 
is  the  curb  in  front  of  the  house, 
(or  shack  to  be  more  exact);  the 
only  source  of  water  is  a  single 
neighborhood  faucet,  and  one  change 
of  clothing  is  all  there  is.  Somehow, 
the  level  of  living  must  be  lifted  so 
that   life,    not   mere   existence   be- 


comes the  heritage  of  the  Vietnamese. 

Sociologists,  political  scientists, 
educators,  industrialists,  and  many 
others  have  a  role  to  play  in  the 
hope  for  a  better  tomorrow  in 
Vietnam.  But,  the  answer  goes  even 
deeper  than  this.  Vietnam  needs  the 
"Light  of  the  World"  that  dispels 
the  ignorance  of  sin,  and  self- 
seeking.  As  for  all  men  everywhere, 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  answer  to  the 
basic  heart-hunger  of  the  Vietnamese 
people,  and  indirectly,  the  social 
problems  that  face  them. 

I'd  like  to  share  with  you  just  one 
little  experiment  along  this  line 
which  is  helping  to  bring  Christ  and 
hope  to  Vietnam.  In  the  Khanh  Hoi 
section  of  Saigon,  there  is  a  Protes- 
tant church  and  school,  sponsored 
by  the  Christian  and  Missionary 
Alliance.  The  church  in  an  effort  to 
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Students  of  the  English  language  program  at  the  Phuc  Am  School  may  range 
in  age  from  12  to  50.  Beginning  students  are  instructed  by  a  Vietnamese  in- 
structor teaching  basic  grammar  and  vocabulary.  Next,  students  may  be  taught 
by  either  Vietnamese  or  American  teachers;  advanced  students  learn  pronuncia- 
tion and  conversation  skills  from  American  instructors. 


help  with  the  problem  of  education, 
opened  both  an  elementary  and  a 
high  school  program  in  its  Sunday 
school  annex.  The  classes  average 
40-50  students  which  is  much  lower 
than  the  overcrowded  public  schools. 
Here  the  students  are  given  the 
fundamentals  of  a  good  education, 
along  with  an  introduction  to 
Christianity.  Indeed,  the  name  of 
the  church  and  school  is  Phuc  Am, 
which  means  the  Good  News  or  the 
Gospel. 

It  soon  became  apparent  to  the 
pastor  and  to  the  principal  that 
even  this  fine  program  was  not 
enough.  There  was  a  real  need  for 
adult  education,  and  especially  an 
English  language  program.  Only  a 
few  blocks  away  was  the  Port  of 
Saigon  where  hundreds  of  Americans 
worked  unloading  cargo,  running 
warehouses,    and    driving     trucks 
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loaded  with  supplies  for  the  military 
units  of  the  area.  These  men  be- 
longed to  the  Fourth  Transportation 
Command.  The  chaplain  was  known 
to  be  interested  in  helping  the  local 
people.  So,  a  contact  was  made,  and 
a  program  was  launched. 

Today  there  is  a  vigorous  educa- 


Miss  Nguyen  Thi  Tuan  accepts  a  cup 
of  tea  from  the  GI  serving  from  the 
"Big  Pot."  Lt  George  Martin,  a  former 
instructor  at  the  school,  waits  in  line 
with  his  cup. 


Students  of  Phuc  Am  School  are  amazed  and  delighted,  too,  to  find  the 
food  prepared  in  the  mess  hall  for  the  11th  Transportation  Battalion  is  plenteous 
and  good. 


tional  program  for  people  of  all 
ages  who  want  to  study  English,  as 
well  as  other  adult  classes  which  are 
taught  at  night.  The  instructors  are 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  Fourth 
Transportation  Command,  who  give 
of  their  time  and  interest.  This  is 
one  way  of  winning  the  war  against 
poverty,  ignorance,  and  self-pity. 
These  men  know  that  the  future  will 
belong  to  those  who  are  able  to 
meet  the  challenges  that  it  offers. 
Consequently,  they  seek  to  convey 
a  sense  of  urgency  and  responsibility 
in  their  instruction. 

The  results  have  been  overwhelm- 
ingly successful.  After  four  quarters 
of  instruction,  there  is  a  present 
enrollment  of  over  three  hundred 
students,  who  range  in  age  from 
12-50.  Some  are  high  school  students; 
others  are  businessmen;   some  are 


housewives;  and  still  others  are 
secretaries.  But  all  of  them  have 
one  thing  in  common:  They  eagerly 
respond  to  this  opportunity  to  learn 
English,  and  thus  broaden  their 
horizon  for  the  future.  Some  are 
preparing  for  jobs  in  which  English 
is  a  necessity;  others  are  hoping 
to  come  to  the  United  States  for 
further  schooling,  and  some  are  like 
the  mother  of  eight  who  told  me:  "I 
must  prepare  my  family  for  the 
future."  Another  one  of  my  students 
eagerly  informed  me  that  she  had 
been  able  to  pass  an  examination 
for  a  job  as  a  secretary,  after  two 
quarters  of  English.  This  would 
represent  an  increase  in  earning 
power  for  her  of  approximately  30 
percent. 

The  benefits  have  not  all  been 
one-sided.    The   American    soldier- 
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instructor  also  has  discovered  some 
very  satisfying  rewards.  After  class 
the  younger  children  clamor  to  play 
games,  especially  ping-pong.  The 
soldiers  have  found  that  the  chil- 
dren very  quickly  became  proficient 
ping-pong  players  when  given  a 
table  and  some  instruction.  Teen- 
agers are  eager  to  learn  about 
American  movie  stars,  music,  and 
customs.  The  adults  talk  seriously 
about  the  problems  that  face  our 
world.  As  a  result,  lonely  soldiers 
find  brothers  and  sisters,  family  and 
friends  among  their  students.  The 
instructors  find  their  students  eager 
to  learn  and  demonstrative  in  their 
appreciation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Vietnamese  discover  that  the  Ameri- 
cans are  not  six-foot  monsters  as 
pictured  by  the  Viet  Cong.  Barriers 
of  fear  and  misunderstanding  give 
way  to  trust  and  shared  experiences. 
Yes,  there  is  hope  for  Vietnam. 
By  our  presence  in  Vietnam  we  are 


helping  to  improve  the  economic 
and  educational  possibilities  of  the 
people.  But,  we  are  also  helping  to 
bring  the  good  news  of  the  gospel 
through  the  orphanages,  refugee 
centers,  schools,  churches  and  medi- 
cal clinics,  (sponsored  by  American 
military  personnel)  and  the  spon- 
taneous acts  of  kindness  and 
generosity  on  the  part  of  American 
soldiers.  We  are  helping  to  lay  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  future 
can  be  built  with  daring  confidence. 
I  have  no  desire  to  make  the 
problems  of  Vietnam  appear  easy, 
but  I  do  know  that  "Christ  is  the 
light  of  the  world."  He  said,  "Go 
into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  whole  creation."  In  an 
unassuming  manner  the  American 
military  personnel  have  found  a  way 
to  do  just  that  in  Vietnam.  And  in 
doing  so,  they  provide  help  and 
hope  for  the  future  of  that  tiny 
nation.  ■■ 


MORE  SOUNDOFF 

Thanks  to  Military  Personnel 

May  I  through  your  editorial  staff  of  THE  LINK,  thank  all  officers,  NCO's,  and 
military  personnel,  both  past  and  present  who  were  stationed  at  the  Air  Base  at 
Prestwick,  "Greensite,"  Scotland,  and  to  all  who  extended  to  me  their  warmest 
hospitality;  also  to  those  who  contribute  to  my  memorable  gift  of  a  Thompson's  Chain 
Reference  Bible.  To  one  and  all  I  would  like  to  render  my  grateful  thanks  and 
appreciation. 

—  Isabella  Filson,  65  Bellesleyhill  Ave.,  Ayr,  Scotland. 

Another  Letter  of  Appreciation 

Again,  may  the  good  Lord  continue  to  bless  you  and  your  staff  in  the  great  work 
you  are  doing  for  the  Master. 

-CDR  J.  C.   Brown,  Jr.,   CHC,  USN,  H&S  Co,    FLSG   "A",    Force   Logistic 
Command,  FMF,  PAC,  FPO  San  Francisco,  96602. 
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Lift  Up   Your  Heart 


I  do  not  have  to  make  over  the  universe;  I  have  only  to  do  my  job, 
great  or  small,  and  to  look  often  at  the  trees  and  the  hills  and  the 
sky,  and  be  friendly  with  all  men.  — David  Grayson. 

Reputation  is  what  you're  supposed  to  be;  character  is  what  you 
are  — when  nobody  but  God  is  looking.  — Tom  Anderson. 

The  men  who  try  to  do  something  and  fail  are  infinitely  better  than 
those  who  try  to  do  nothing  and  succeed.  — Lloyd  Jones. 

I  have  never  heard  anything  about  the  resolutions  of  the  apostles, 
but  I  have  read  a  good  deal  about  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  — Horace 
Mann. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  say  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  but  it 
is  far  more  difficult  to  leave  unsaid  the  wrong  thing  at  the  tempting 
moment.  —  These  Times. 

Religion  is  what  you  really  believe  when  you  are  not  preaching.— 
John  Paul  Stafford. 

For  too  long  we  have  talked  of  what  man  has  achieved,  now  it  is 
time  to  remember  what  God  has  done  and  is  doing.  — W.  McFerrin 
Stowe. 

When  the  Christian  witness  ceases  to  astonish  the  world,  it  will 
be  a  sign  the  church  has  lost  its  mission.  The  church  is  not  established 
to  make  it  easier  to  become  a  Christian,  but  harder.  —  Soren 
Kierkegaard. 

But  to  change  the  emotions,  converting  hate  into  love,  bitterness 
into  tenderness,  resentment  into  compassion  — this  requires  the  full 
strength  of  a  Son  of  God.  — Agnes  Sanford. 

Salvation  through  following  Jesus  is  not  something  we  men  can 
achieve  for  ourselves  — but  with  God  all  things  are  possible.  — Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer. 
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I 

WAS 

AN 

UNWED 

MOTHER 

Anonymous 


MY  child's  godmother  glanced 
up  as  she  passed  my  room 
with  the  small  pink  bundle  in  her 
arms.  I  could  see  a  tiny  hand 
upraised  above  the  blanket's  folds. 
That  was  the  only  look  I  was  to 
have  at  my  little  girl.  You  see,   I 


was  an  unwed  mother,  and  had 
made  the  decision  to  give  her  up  to 
people  who  could  provide  the  care 
she  deserved.  My  heart  broke  at 
that  moment  and  can  never  fully 
recover,  yet  I  know  the  decision  was 
the  right  one  in  my  case. 

Only  a  year  before  I  had  been  an 
outstanding  high  school  senior  with 
excellent  grades,  reasonable  popu- 
larity with  teachers  and  classmates, 
and  a  spotless  reputation.  No  one  — 
I  least  of  all— could  have  suspected 
I  would  fall  to  such  a  state.  I  was 
dating  a  classmate  who  was  also 
a  good  student  and  a  fine  person 
whom  I  admired  very  much.  Ob- 
viously, we  were  not  perfect,  and 
victim  to  our  strong  adolescent 
appetites.  Strong  they  were,  but  not 
uncontrollable,  and  how  I  would 
have  resisted  them  had  I  known 
where  they  would  lead  me! 

Graduation  time  was  drawing  near 
when  I  began  to  suspect  the  worst. 
The  horrible  agony  of  waiting  and 
wondering  if  it  were  true  can  hardly 
be  expressed.  I  had  no  intention  of 
telling  my  parents,  but  blurted  it 
out  one  afternoon  in  nervous  des- 
peration. The  reaction  can  be 
imagined.  Hell's  agonies  could  not 
be  much  worse  than  seeing  the  shock 
and  hurt  it  caused  two  fine  parents. 
Our  lives  were  all  completely  dis- 
rupted, yet  to  protect  my  young 
sister  and  the  family's  good  name, 
we  were  forced  to  begin  acting  the 
lies  with  which  we  attempted  to 
cover  the  truth  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  thought  of  graduation 
will  always  bring  the  worst  memories 
of  my  life  instead  of  the  happiness 
that  should  have  been  there. 
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This  article  originally  appeared  in  Our  Sunday  Visitor,  July 
31,  1966,  issue.  It  is  reprinted  here  with  permission  of  The 
Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Joseph  R.  Crowley.  This  is  a  true  story,  writ- 
ten by  a  woman  who  hopes  her  own  tragic  experience  will  help 
others  avoid  the  same  heartbreak. 

We  believe  the  article  will  also  be  helpful  to  the  man  who 
sometimes  is  tempted  to  urge  a  girl  to  "go  all  the  way"  before 
marriage.  If  he  thus  treats  her  as  a  thing,  he  must  share  equally 
the  responsibility  for  making  an  unwed  mother. 


Shattered  Lives 

Picking  up  the  pieces  of  our 
shattered  lives,  we  set  about  mak- 
ing some  important  decisions.  Then 
unexpectedly  the  child's  father  left 
town  "to  find  himself,"  as  his 
parents  put  it.  For  three  weeks  I 
lived  a  nightmarish  existence,  not 
knowing  what  would  become  of  me. 
Then  he  returned  and  announced 
he  had  decided  to  assume  his  respon- 
sibilities and  marry  me.  Careful 
plans  were  made  in  the  ghastly 
secrecy  in  which  we  had  to  live. 
Every  detail  had  to  be  just  so  to 
convince  everyone  that  we  had  been 
secretly  married  several  months 
before.  The  day  finally  arrived  for 
our  trip  to  a  neighboring  state 
where  the  ceremony  could  be  per- 
formed in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
A  matter  of  hours  before  we  were  to 
be  on  our  way,  a  telephone  call  from 
his  father  informed  me  that  my 
bridegroom  had  just  left  town  for 
good,  that  he  had  secretly  joined  the 
armed  services  and  was  now  out  of 
my  evil  clutches.  He  had  played  his 
part  well,  and  I  had  never  sus- 
pected his  lies  for  what  they  were. 


Now  the  bottom  really  fell  out  of 
my  world.  This  must  be  some  hellish 
dream  — it  must  — it  must! 

It  was  here  that  a  fine  Catholic 
lawyer  entered  the  picture.  He  ad- 
vised me  to  enter  a  maternity  home 
operated  by  the  Catholic  Social 
Services,  where  I  would  receive  the 
best  of  care.  Thank  God  for  that 
advice  and  for  such  institutions. 

"Good  Girls  Get  Caught" 

It  was  a  relief,  of  sorts,  to  be 
with  others  in  my  own  situation  at 
the  infant  and  maternity  home. 
There  were  about  fifteen  girls  there 
at  all  times  during  my  seven 
months'  stay,  ranging  in  age 
from  12  to  the  early  30s  and  of 
every  type.  One  had  been  thinking 
about  becoming  a  nun  when  she 
fell.  Another  was  a  nurse.  Yet  an- 
other was  a  Spanish  night  club 
dancer,  but  most  were  ordinary 
young  girls  like  myself,  who  had 
gone  too  far  with  their  steady  boy 
friends. 

They  were  not  at  all  the  tough, 
gum-cracking  tramps  you  might 
expect  to  find  in  such  a  place.  Sister 
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once  said  that  the  bad  ones  know 
how  to  avoid  being  caught;  it  was 
the  "good"  girls  who  usually  ended 
up  there.  It  was  in  this  unlikely  spot 
that  I  met  some  of  the  finest  young 
women  I  have  ever  known.  We  were 
all  learning  this  difficult  lesson 
together.  Oh  God,  why  had  we  not 
listened  to  the  wise  counsel  that  had 
been  available  at  every  turn?  Please, 
please  stop  all  those  others  who 
might  be  making  the  same  mistake! 

Life  settled  into  a  difficult  but 
orderly  pattern.  We  girls  worked, 
caring  for  the  infants  and  young 
children  who  were  in  the  home  for 
one  reason  or  another.  The  plight  of 
those  love-starved  youngsters 
brought  me  out  of  my  self-pity. 
They  were  the  innocent  victims  of 
various  unfortunate  circumstances, 
but  I  deserved  my  problems. 

Some  of  us  also  worked  in  the 
kitchen,  preparing  meals  and  serving 
the  resident  priest,  nuns,  hired  help, 
children  — and  last  and  always  least, 
"the  girls,"  as  we  were  called.  Life 
was  bearable,  but  as  they  would  say, 
"We  don't  want  to  make  it  so 
enjoyable  that  you  decide  to  come 
back."  It  was  the  policy  to  accept  a 
girl  a  second  time,  but  not  for  her 
third. 

The  longing  to  be  a  respectable 
member  of  society  again  was  very 
strong.  The  constant  hiding  and 
secrecy  were  a  great  strain.  Then 
there  was  always  the  heavy  burden 
of  rejection  and  loneliness  in  this 
experience  that  was  meant  by  God 
to  be  a  most  beautiful  time  of  happy 
expectation  shared  by  husband  and 
wife.  My  eighteenth  birthday, 
Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas  came 


and  went,  leaving  their  own  par- 
ticular deep  wounds  in  an  already 
bleeding  heart. 

At  long  last  my  time  came  and  an 
easy  delivery  brought  my  little  one 
into  a  world  that  was  already 
hostile  toward  her.  Oh  my  Lord, 
would  they  taunt  her  with  "bastard" 
and  even  worse  names?  I  had 
already  done  her  such  a  grave  in- 
justice; I  had  to  give  her  the  only 
possible  chance  for  an  ordinary 
childhood.  I  decided  then  and  there 
to  give  her  up  for  adoption.  A  good 
Catholic  couple  would  provide  the 
proper  home  and  the  love  of  both 
mother  and  father  for  her.  I  would 
not  even  see  her  for  fear  of  chang- 
ing my  mind. 

Agony  of  Loneliness 

I  was  still  coming  out  of  the 
anesthetic  in  my  little  room  on  the 
hospital  floor,  when  they  wheeled 
past  the  door  an  outpatient  who 
had  delivered  shortly  after  I  had. 
Her  husband  walked  beside  her, 
holding  her  hand  and  smiling  down 
with  great  pride  and  love.  When 
they  were  left  alone  a  moment  later 
in  the  room  next  to  mine,  I  heard 
him  whisper,  "I  love  you"  and  kiss 
her.  Here  was  the  perfect  contrast  — 
Satan's  version  of  sex  and  God's 
sublimely  beautiful  one.  They  were 
sharing  their  love  in  perfect  joy, 
and  I  lay  there  in  an  absolute 
agony  of  miserable  loneliness. 

After  a  month  of  recuperation,  I 
was  at  last  able  to  make  the  long 
journey  home.  More  lies  than  ever 
were  necessary  now  to  make  it 
appear  I  was  returning  from  a  stay 
in  a  distant  city.  Perhaps  it  would 
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have  been  easier  to  live  with  the  a  thousand  times  over— had  I  been 

whole  situation  if  it  had  been  faced  able  to  give  my  husband  the  gift 

truthfully,  but  it  was  too  late  to  of  my  virginity, 

change  that.  Finding  my  place  in  a  All  this  is  years  behind  me  now, 

suspicious  and  whispering  town  was  yet  each  time  my  daughter's  birth- 

understandably  difficult.  The  cool-  day  arrives,  each  time  I  see  a  girl 

ness  of  former  friends,  the  vicious  her  age,  each  time  I  hear  the  term 

remarks  of  brazen  boys  were  all  the  "unwed  mother' '  or  anything  relat- 

welcome  that  awaited  me.  ing  to  it,  I  relive  it  all  in  a  moment. 

Can  you  imagine  how   I   felt   a  This  problem  is  not  something  you 

few  years  later,   telling  my  future  escape  in  nine  months,  you  must  live 

husband  all  this  before  accepting  his  with  it  the  rest  of  your  life.  It  is 

engagement  ring?  It  had  to  be  done.  not  something  that  happens   only 

I  could  not  pretend  to  be  what   I  to  the  other  girl,  it  could  happen  to 

wasn't;  he  was  too  fine  a  man  to  you.  It  is  not  romantic  or  glamorous 

do  that  to  him.  Then  when  I  finally  or  in  any  way  adventurous— it  is 

married,  I  would  have  given  those  pure  hell.  "He  who  has  ears  to  hear, 

questionable  pleasures  of  the  past  let  him  hear."                              ■  ■ 

THE  LINK:  AGE  25 

This  year,  1967,  THE  LINK  is  celebrating  its  25th  Anniversary.  The 
first  issue  of  the  magazine  appeared  25  years  ago  (or  300  months;  or 
9,135  days;  or  219,240  hours). 

It  was  begun  in  January,  1943,  as  the  official  organ  of  The  Service- 
men's Christian  League — an  organization  for  Christian  fellowship  in 
the  military  among  Protestant  personnel.  Clarence  W.  Hall,  now  a 
Senior  Editor  of  The  Reader's  Digest,  was  the  first  editor. 

The  name  THE  LINK  was  chosen  to  emphasize  "the  link"  between 
the  home  church  and  the  man  in  uniform;  and  "the  link"  among 
military  personnel  in  Christian  fellowship. 

In  celebration  of  our  25th  year,  a  special  anniversary  edition  is 
planned  for  June,  1967.  Moreover,  significant  special  articles  will 
appear  throughout  the  year.  Watch  for  these. 

We  invite  you  to  join  us  in  celebrating  our  anniversary.  Here  are 
some  things  you  can  do:  1.  Boost  the  magazine  and  help  us  increase 
our  circulation.  2.  Write  us  a  letter  about  your  use  of  THE  LINK. 
3.  Write  us  a  letter  (100  to  200  words)  on  the  subject:  HOW  MY 
FAITH  HAS  HELPED  ME  IN  THE  MILITARY.  Parts  of  the 
best  letters  will  be  published  during  the  year.  Share  your  Christian 
testimony  with  others.  Address: 
Editor, 
THE  LINK, 

122  Maryland  Ave.  N.  E., 
Washington,  D.  C.  20002 
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How  Cope  with  Change? 


By  Wayne  E.  Oates 


EVERYDAY  experience  implies 
day-to-day  change.  Change  is 
the  stuff  of  which  both  growth  and 
decay,  life  and  death,  hope  and 
despair  are  made.  Change,  on  the 
other  hand,  creates  insecurity.  The 
fear  of  the  unknown  and  the  threat 
of  loss  and  grief  come  with  impend- 
ing changes.  Therefore,  the  desire 
for  growth,  adventure,  and  a  new 
experience  stands  alongside  the 
impulse  to  resist  change.  Holding  on 
to  accustomed  values  and  ways  of 
doing  things  competes  with  the 
adventurer's  desire  to  leave  the  dear 
bonds  of  the  past  for  the  uncharted 
regions  of  the  unknown.  The  in- 
security of  that  which  is  not  yet 
seen  calls  for  faith.  The  substance 
of  things  hoped  for  and  the  evidence 
of  things  not  seen  is  faith.  A  change- 
less world  would  not  require  faith 
of  us  but  would  reward  us  with 
the  decay  of  stagnant  boredom.  Yet 
in  the  flux  of  ceaseless  change,  the 
need  for  stability  and  serenity  on 


the  one  hand,  and  the  need  for  faith 
and  growth,  on  the  other  hand 
leaves  us  with  the  question:  "How 
cope  with  change?" 

The  Purposefulness  of  Change 

The  Eternal  God  requires  growth 
and  change  of  us.  He  shakes  the 
foundations  of  things  as  they  are. 
Hebrews  12:27  tells  us  that  the 
things  that  can  be  shaken  are  being 
shaken  in  order  that  the  things  that 
cannot  be  shaken  may  remain.  The 
purposefulness  of  God  in  the  chang- 
ing order  of  things  vividly  exalts 
God  as  Creator  and  reminds  us  that 
we  are  creatures.  The  different 
"isms"  of  religion  and  life  have 
their  day.  They  cease  to  be.  They 
are  corrected  by  something  their 
originators  left  out,  resisted,  or  did 
not  know.  Yet  underneath  these 
changes,  certain  lasting  truths  repre- 
sent the  changelessness  of  God  him- 
self whom  no  "ism"  can  contain. 
The    great    reformations     of     the 
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churches  can  be  seen  from  this 
vantage  point.  Christianity  itself 
was  a  vast  challenge  to  established 
Judaism  and  the  Book  of  Acts  can 
be  read  this  way.  Yet,  today,  Jewish 
and  Christian,  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant cannot  appreciate  their  com- 
mon heritage  apart  from  knowing 
the  great  shaking  events  of  the 
Book  of  Acts  and  the  Protestant 
Reformation. 

Learning  to  Live  with  Change 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  cope  with 
change  is  to  learn  how  to  predict 
it.  Heraclitus,  one  of  the  earliest 
Greek  philosophers,  said  that  all 
things  change  through  conflict.  But, 
he  also  said  that  the  ways  in 
which  they  change  do  not  change. 
These  ways  he  named  "the  logos" 
or  the  wisdom  of  life  itself.  Coping 
with  change  requires  that  we  study 
life  closely,  discern  the  ways  in 
which  it  changes,  and  learn  to  antici- 
pate change.  To  be  sure  it  is  right 
to  appreciate  our  own  personal  life 
histories,  the  families  and  the  com- 
munities out  of  which  we  have  come; 
but  now  we  are  a  part  of  a  different 
environment  and  the  past  is  threat- 
ened by  the  present.  We  have  to  live 
well  in  these  new  surroundings. 

Learning  to  live  with  change  can 
best  be  done  if  one  has  a  pattern 
of  meaning  and  interpretation  by 
which  to  "read"  and  interpret  the 
changes  that  are  taking  place.  Fear 
of  unknown  changes  paralyzes  us. 
Clear-eyed  understanding  of  "the 
shape  of  things  to  come"  does  not 
relieve  us  of  the  responsibility  to 
put  the  things  of  the  past  behind  us. 
This  requires  renunciation  and  an 


act  of  surrender  through  faith.  But 
a  knowledge  of  personal  develop- 
ment and  the  accrued  biblical  and 
historical  wisdom  of  God's  dealings 
with  men  in  the  past  give  us  hope. 
Our  own  memory  of  God's  fidelity 
and  steadfastness  in  our  own  per- 
sonal crises  of  life  brings  additional 
hope  from  the  endurance  we  have 
shown  in  the  past. 

Enabling  Others  to  Cope  With  Change 

Participation  in  the  life  and  work 
of  men  and  women  of  the  chapel  in 
the  military  helps  to  cope  with 
change.  The  military  establishment 
itself  has  rigorous  disciplines  and 
rituals  built  upon  the  morale  and 
integrity  of  the  military  command 
unit  and  its  leaders  to  enable  service- 
men and  their  dependents  to  cope 
with  the  drastic  changes  of  environ- 
ment, purpose,  and  function  of 
human  life.  For  example,  the  hasty 
ways  in  which  the  tools  of  war  are 
outmoded  require  constant  retrain- 
ing and  readjustment.  The  fellowship 
of  the  chapel  can  under  God  enable 
the  men  and  women  in  the  military 
to  maintain  their  integrity  as  selves 
when  estranged  from  the  old  securi- 
ties of  the  home,  the  home  church, 
and  the  hometown.  The  fixed  roles 
of  the  "back  home"  situation  often 
provided  external  braces  for  the 
individual  with  little  exercise  of 
faith  on  his  part.  The  fluid,  chang- 
ing environment  of  the  service  re- 
moves these  external  props.  The 
individual  "must  stand  and  having 
stood  all  stand." 

Furthermore,  fellowship  with 
other  persons  of  faith  can  enable 
the    man    to    maintain     "contact" 
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with  his  old  self.  It  can  give  him  a 
warm  and  challenging  atmosphere 
in  which  he  can  both  change  and 
face  change  without  having  to  do  so 
alone.  The  person  who  cannot  change 
at  all  is  in  real  trouble.  The  person 
who  has  no  fellowship  and  changes 
in  isolation  is  open  to  destruction  as 
well.  The  person  who  is  willing  to 
grow  and  to  participate  in  a  fellow- 
ship of  other  growing  persons  is 
"exercising  his  faith."  The  purpose 
of  the  fellowship  of  Christians  is  to 
provide  the  discipline,  the  rituals, 
and  the  community  of  faith  which 
enables  people  to  change  in  a  chang- 
ing world. 

Yet,  this  requires  of  them  the 
same  bold  sense  of  adventure  in  a 
changing  world  that  they  would  re- 
quire of  the  new  recruit,  the  transfer, 
the  veteran,  the  draftee.  Otherwise, 
stagnation  does  not  leave  the  chap- 
lain and  the  chapel  untouched.  The 
"living  waters"  of  the  faith  are 
changing  waters.  They  are  constant- 
ly being  aerated  by  the  Spirit  of 
the  living  God.  Stagnation,  fear  of 
change,  and  the  security  tactics  of 
the  faithless  have  no  real  place 
in  a  growing  person's  spiritual  life. 
Vitality,  understanding  of  change, 
and  the  exercise  of  faith  are  the 
meat  of  his  existence  in  God  as 
God's  person.  ■  ■ 


Daily  Bible  Readings 

January 
DAY  BOOK        CHAPTER 

1  Sunday John 17: 1 1  -26 

2  John 11:1-44 

3 John 14:12-24 

4  John 15:1-11 

5  John 16:16-33 

6  Matthew 6:1-18 

7  Matthew 7:1-12 

8  Sunday Matthew 8:1-13 

9 Matthew  . . .  18:15-35 

10  Matthew  ....23:1-14 

11 Mark 11:12-25 

12  Mark 14:32-42 

13  Luke 6:12-38 

14  Luke 9:18-27 

15  Sunday Luke 9:28-43 

16  Luke 11:1-13 

17  Luke 18:1-14 

18  Luke 18:31-43 

19  Luke 21:29-38 

20  Acts 1:12-26 

21  Acts 4:23-37 

22  Sunday Acts 10:1-8 

23    Acts 10:9-33 

24    Acts 12:1-17 

25    Romans 8:22-39 

26    Ephesians  ....3:1-21 

27   Ephesians  ....6:1-24 

28    Philippians  . .  .4:1-23 

29  Sunday Coiossians 4:1-18 

30   IThessalonians.5:l-28 

31    1  Timothy 2:1-8 


The  World's  Not  Mine 

A  recent  graduate  is  finding  many 
of  June's  promises  illusory.  The 
world  doesn't  belong  to  him,  his 
unbreakable  watch  is  broken,  and 
his  lifetime  pen  is  out  of  ink.— 
Minute  Man. 


HOPE 

Children  of  all  times  remain, 
Promise  of  future  worlds  . . . 
Guiding  our  way  of  life. 

—Hilda  A.  Whitley 
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A  Delayed  Letter  By  Hiram  D.  Strickland 


THE  letter  was  written  before  PFC  Hiram  D.  Strickland  of 
Graham,  N.C.,  died  in  Vietnam.  It  was  found  among  his  effects 
and  sent  to  his  parents  by  LT  COL  Harry  O.  Amos,  CO  of  the  artillery 
battalion  to  which  Hiram  was  assigned. 

Hiram's  mother,  Mrs.  Donald  Strickland,  reluctantly  released  the 
letter.  She  felt  it  was  so  expressive  of  what  Americans  hold  dear  that 
she  should  share  it  with  others. 
Hiram's  letter  said  in  part: 

I'm  writing  this  letter  as  my  last  one.  You've  probably  already 
received  word  that  I  am  dead. . . .  Believe  me,  I  didn't  want  to  die  . . . 
but  I  want  my  country  to  live  for  billions  and  billions  of  years  to  come. 
I  want  it  to  stand  as  a  light  to  all  people  oppressed,  and  guide  them  to 
the  same  freedom  we  know. . .  It's  up  to  every  American  to  fight  for  the 
freedom  we  hold  so  dear.  If  we  don't,  the  smell  of  free  air  could  become 
dark  and  damp  as  in  a  prison  cell. . . . 

I  can  hold  my  head  high  because  I  fought. . .  Besides,  the  saying 
goes:  "One  more  GI  from  Vietnam,  St.  Peter,  I've  served  my  time  in 
hell." 

I  fought  for  Sandy,  Nell,  Gale  (his  sisters),  Mom  and  Dad.  But  when 
the  twins  and  Sandy's  kids  get  old  enough,  they'll  probably  have  to 
fight,  too.  Tell  them  to  go  proudly  and  without  fear  of  death,  because 
it  is  worth  keeping  the  land  free. 

I  remember  a  story  from  Mr.  Williams'  (Thomas  Williams,  a  teacher 
at  Southern  High  School)  English  classes  when  I  was  a  freshman.  It 
said,  "The  cowards  die  a  thousand  times,  the  brave  die  but  once." 

Don't  mourn  for  me,  Mother,  for  I'm  happy  I  died  fighting  my 
country's  enemies,  and  I'll  live  forever  in  peoples'  minds.  I've  done 
what  I  always  dreamed  of.  Don't  mourn  for  me,  for  I  died  a  soldier  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

God  bless  you  all  and  take  care.  I'll  be  seeing  you  in  heaven. 
Your  loving  son  and  brother,  "Butch." 

(Thanks  to  Calvin  Jarrett  and  the  Burlington,  N.C.  Times-News  for  sharing 
this  story  with  us.) 
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By  Paul  K.  McAfee 


Trouble  followed  Private  Horatio 
Collingswood  Otis  wherever  he 
went — even  to  Vietnam 


WE  HAD  just  returned  from 
Da  Nang  and  the  whole 
platoon  was  hot,  dirty,  tired,  and 
mad.  Five  days  in  that  hole  of 
sweat  and  swamp  and  nothing  to 
show  for  it. 

Before  we  dismissed  for  a  week 
of  rest  and  showers,  I  lined  the 
platoon  up.  As  I  did  so,  Lieutenant 
James,  the  company  exo  came  up 
with  a  soldier. 

"Sergeant  Carter,  can  I  interrupt 
you  for  a  moment?" 

"At  ease!"  As  the  men  shifted 
and  slouched  in  their  filthy  fatigues, 
I  turned  to  the  officer. 

"Yes,  sir."  He  returned  my  some- 
what casual  salute. 
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"Sergeant,  this  is  Private  Otis. 
He  is  going  to  join  your  platoon." 

I  was  glad  to  get  a  replacement. 
I  needed  four  to  bring  the  platoon 
up  to  strength. 

Then  I  had  my  first  look  at 
Private  Horatio  Collingswood  Otis. 
Right  then  I  had  no  idea  how  I'd 
get  to  hate  the  sound  of  that  name. 

He  stood  rigidly  at  attention,  all 
six  feet,  four  inches  of  him.  He 
weighed  all  of  150  pounds.  The 
fatigues  hung  on  him  like  on  a  line 
—  a  sagging  line— touching  him  now 
and  then.  His  face  was  thin  and 
bony.  His  eyes  were  clear  blue  and 
quiet,  with  an  innocence  in  them 
that  just  didn't  seem  real. 

"Get  in  line  there,  Private  Otis. 
You're  in  time  for  an  arms  inspec- 
tion." 

"Yes,  sir.  I  mean  yes,  Sergeant." 
Someone  in  the  platoon  snickered. 

"Stop  that  noise!  Wipe  those 
smiles!  Attention!  Now,  let's  look 
at  those  weapons." 

I  moved  down  the  line  receiving 
each  man's  piece  as  he  tossed  it  to 
me  with  a  quick,  expert  snap  of 
the  forearm.  I  jacked  the  bolt, 
viewed  the  bore,  closed  the  mechan- 
ism and  snapped  the  weapon  back  to 
its  owner  as  abruptly  and  with  as 
much  force  as  I  had  received  it.  This 
was  SOP  in  our  battalion. 

All  went  fine  until  I  came  to 
Private  Otis.  He  had  stood  there, 
his  body  at  attention  and  fatigues 
at  ease,  no  doubt  snatching  glances 
from  the  corners  of  his  eyes. 

Anyway,  he  snapped  his  weapon 
at  me  as  the  others  did.  I'll  give 
him  credit  — he  tried.  But  several 
things  went  wrong. 


His  finger  caught  in  the  trigger 
guard  and  the  rifle  whirled  toward 
me,  barrel  first.  I  ducked  and 
grabbed  with  one  hand,  shielding 
my  face  with  the  other.  The  weapon 
slammed  against  my  forearm, 
numbing  it  to  the  shoulder  and  the 
steel-clad  butt  dropped  squarely  on 
my  toes. 

I  yelled  and  hopped.  The  platoon 
broke  up  laughing  — and  Otis  broke 
ranks,  coming  to  pick  up  his  piece. 

"Get  back  into  formation!"  I 
found  enough  breath  to  yell  at  him. 
Then  to  the  entire  platoon  enjoying 
themselves  at  my  discomfort. 

"Attention!"  They  fell  back  into 
ranks.  With  my  temper  boiling  and 
my  foot  swelling  in  my  boot,  I 
dismissed  them— all  but  Otis. 

Taking  him  in  tow,  I  led  the 
way  to  the  CP  to  get  him  squared 
away  paper-wise.  While  leading  him 
there  I  lectured  him  in  plain 
English  on  how  to  present  his 
weapon  for  inspection.  He  was  quiet 
and  obviously  nervous.  So  was  I. 

DURING  the  following  days  we 
were  allotted  in  the  rest  areas, 
I  found  out  one  all-prevailing  truth 
about  Private  Horatio  Collings- 
wood Otis.  He  was  accident  prone 
and  the  accidents  usually  resulted 
in  someone  else  being  hurt. 

In  the  chow  line,  he  spilled  his 
coffee  — on  Corporal  Williams. 
Williams  had  to  go  to  the  dispensary 
with  second  degree  burns  on  his 
arms  and  hands.  In  the  grenade  pit, 
Otis  dropped  his  grenade.  The  pin 
was  intact,  but  Sergeant  Henry 
didn't  know  this  and  sprained  an 
ankle  leaping  from  the  hole.  And 
so  on  and  on. 
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I  complained  about  it  to  the  Old 
Man.  He  shrugged. 

"He's  all  we  have  and  you  need 
a  man.  Make  him  an  ammo  carrier. 
Put  him  on  the  medical  team—" 

"He'd  stab  himself  with  his  own 
needle  or  hang  himself  with  his 
pressure  bandage!"  I  replied. 

"Well— it's  your  problem,  Ser- 
geant. Make  use  of  him  somewhere." 

THE  orders  came  to  move  up 
again.  A  pocket  of  Viet  Cong 
had  been  discovered  and  we  were  to 
surround  them  and  flush  them  out. 
The  First  Platoon  — my  platoon  — 
was  at  the  center  and  would  bear 
the  heaviest  of  the  fire  when  it 
began. 

Failing  to  decide  where  Private 
Otis  belonged,  I  kept  him  with  me. 

"Do  just  what  I  tell  you  and  keep 
your  head  down."  was  my  advice. 

We  moved  onto  the  line  at  night- 
fall, making  camp  and  throwing  out 
a  perimeter.  During  the  night  there 
were  one  or  two  brushes  with  enemy 
patrols,  but  morning  came  without 
any  major  incident. 

We  were  to  advance  through  a 
small  narrow  valley  where  there 
was  supposed  to  be  a  Viet  Cong 
supply  base. 

The  morning  came  hot  and  steam- 
ing. The  jungle  growth  closed  in 
about  us  and  in  ten  minutes  there 
was  not  a  dry   thread  on  anyone. 

I  was  somewhere  near  the  center 
of  the  platoon,  my  men  spread  out 
in  a  ragged  line,  advancing  down 
the  valley  toward  the  open  end 
where  the  stream  emptied  into  an 
evil  smelling,  steaming  swamp.  To 
our  left  was  Second  Platoon    and 


on  our  right  was  Third. 

Otis  walked  with  me,  on  my  left, 
his  high  shouldered  figure  hunched 
over  as  low  as  possible.  It  was  his 
first  patrol  and  I  knew  just  how  he 
felt.  It  was  as  though  unnumbered 
hostile  eyes  were  watching  every 
move.  The  feeling  was  valid.  We 
were  being  watched,  no  doubt  about 
it. 

I  turned  to  tell  Otis  to  watch 
his  step  where  I  saw  some  animal 
holes  in  front  of  him.  But  I  was 
too  late. 

One  of  his  huge  feet  slipped  into 
one  of  the  holes  and  he  fell.  Every- 
thing seemed  to  let  loose  as  he 
slammed  into  the  grasses. 

He  yelled.  His  rifle,  off  safety— 
naturally  since  it  belonged  to  Otis 
—  fired  a  quick,  ringing  burst.  A 
shrill  whistle  sounded  in  front  of 
us  and  bamboo  strips  began  to 
shower  us,  as  Viet  Cong  let  loose 
with  everything  they  had. 

Otis  started  to  struggle  to  his 
feet,  his  face  white.  I  shoved  him 
down. 

"Stay  down!  Stay  there!"  I  left 
him  and  hurried  down  the  line  of 
my  men  to  see  if  any  were  wounded. 

The  fire  power  of  the  Cong  was 
tremendous.  Mortars  "chumped" 
and  rifles  barked  and  automatic 
fire  stuttered.  We  had  stumbled 
into  a  hornet's  nest  for  sure. 

I  saw  that  Second  and  Third 
platoons  were  falling  back,  seeking 
to  regroup  at  a  small  rise  in  the 
valley  floor  that  offered  some  cover. 
I  began  yelling  to  my  men,  telling 
them  to  follow.  We'd  have  to  en- 
circle the  enemy  and  coming  in  from 
better  cover,  initiate  new  contact. 
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The  men  began  moving  back  cau- 
tiously, firing  as  they  went.  A  few 
were  wounded,  but  I  saw  that  all 
were  getting  out.  I  noticed  Otis, 
limping  on  an  ankle  sprained  in 
the  fall. 

With  my  platoon  in  movement  I 
began  following,  dashing  from  one 
clump  of  bushes  to  another. 

The  sun  exploded  in  my  head 
.  .  .  the  earth  came  up  and  shook 
me  in  its  teeth  ...  it  was  morning 
but  darkness  was  falling  .  .  .  and  I 
knew  I  had  caught  a  Viet  Cong 
bullet  somewhere. 

I  lay  there  fighting  for  conscious- 
ness and  slowly  winning. 

WHEN  I  managed  to  get  the 
world  to  slow  down  and  stop 
its  crazy  spinning,  I  saw  that  my 


platoon  was  safe  behind  the  cover 
it  Had  sought.  The  platoon  was  safe, 
but  I  was  not.  About  a  hundred 
yards  of  jungle  lay  between  my 
men  and  the  Cong,  and  I  was  clearly 
caught  in  the  middle. 

Feeling  was  coming  back  in  waves 
of  pain.  My  left  leg  was  limp, 
indicating  it  had  been  hit.  And  a 
bullet  had  ricocheted  off  my  helmet, 
knocking  me  out  and  down.  The 
combination  of  the  two  blows  had 
done  me  in. 

There  wasn't  much  doubt,  I'd  had 
it.  My  guys  couldn't  get  back  to 
me  without  crossing  a  clear  field 
of  fire  from  the  enemy.  And  the 
enemy  would  make  short  work  of 
me  when  they  came  up. 

I  heard  a  loud  yelling  in  the 
jungle  where  my  men  were  digging 
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in.  Small  arms  fire  crisscrossed 
the  little  clearing  on  the  trail  where 
I  lay.  Mortars  coughed  repeatedly. 

The  yelling  came  again  and  I 
turned  my  head  cautiously  to  see 
what  was  happening.  I  didn't  want 
to  make  too  much  movement. 

Then  I  saw  what  the  uproar  was 
about.  It  was  Otis! 

The  big  oaf  lunged  from  the 
bushes,  with  two  guys  trying  to 
hold  him.  He  brushed  them  off  like 
annoying  flies  and  lumbered  toward 
me.  The  crazy  galoot  did  not  zig- 
zag, didn't  crouch  or  crawl,  didn't 
even  try  to  make  use  of  cover  on 
the  way.  He  just  put  his  head  down 
and  with  elbows  and  knees  flying 
off  in  all  directions,  tall  as  a  pine 
and  twice  as  green,  he  came  roaring 
down  that  stretch  of  jungle  toward 
me. 

I  yelled,  "Go  back,  go  back!"  He 
didn't  hear  me  or  ignored*  me. 
Twice  I  saw  him  lurch  and  dark 
spots  appeared  on  his  fatigues  as 
he  took  fire.  But,  wounded  or  not, 
he  came  on. 

And  then  that  crazy,  mixed-up, 
beautiful,  wonderful  jinx  grabbed 
me,  tossed  me  over  his  shoulder 
and  galloped  back  to  the  question- 
able safety  of  our  lines. 

He  lowered  me  from  his  shoulders 
and  with  big,  awkward  hands,  laid 


me  down  on  a  poncho  as  tenderly 
as  any  angel  in  white.  He  bent  over 
me  and  grinned.  The  lips  whitened 
and  he  groaned  and  fell  across  me. 
I  passed  out  again,  but  not  before 
I  informed  the  medic  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms  that  Otis  was  to  be 
given  the  best  of  care,  or  else. 
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I  YA,  Sergeant,  how  you  do- 
ing?" I  opened  my  eyes  and 
swam  out  of  a  world  of  darkness. 
I  turned  my  head  toward  the  voice. 

It  was  Otis,  in  the  bed  next  to 
me,  pale  and  wrapped  in  bandages, 
but  grinning  at  me. 

My  voice  croaked.  "You  big, 
ugly  lug!  Why  did  you  do  such  a 
stupid  thing?  But .  .  .  thanks  ..." 

"S'all  right,  Sarge,  I  couldn't  let 
you  stay  there.  You've  got  a  lot  to 
teach  me  yet." 

So  I  had.  The  ward  watched 
Otis  receive  a  purple  heart  and  a 
bronze  star  for  bravery  under  fire. 
And,  so  help  me,  when  the  Colonel 
pinned  the  star  on  him,  Otis  moved 
or  jerked  or  something,  and  the 
Colonel  stuck  his  finger  on  the 
clasp  pin  and  yelled! 

What  can  you  do  with  a  guy  like 
that?  Except  give  him  all  the  best 
instruction  in  you,  try  to  smooth 
out  his  rough  spots— and  maybe 
pray  a  little.  ■  ■ 


Inspiring 

I  have  always  found  THE  LINK  most  inspiring.  I  would  like  to  request  your 
permission  to  use  "Decalogue  for  Servicemen"  in  an  article  or  book  that  I'm  writing. 
It  appeared  in  your  August,  1966,  issue. 

— Sp5  James  L.  Munson,  DAMEDS,  USAH,  Camp  Zama,  Japan.  APO  San  Fran- 
cisco 96343. 
(Permission  granted.  Thanks.  Editor.) 
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Tour  of  the  Year 


SERVICE  Club  Number  Two  in  cooperation  with  the  post  chap- 
lains, Fort  George  G.  Meade,  Md.,  conducted  last  July,  1966, 
a  most  successful  "Tour  of  the  Year."  It  was  an  all-day  event  which 
took  nearly  100  persons  to  York  and  Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  visit  the  Rudy 
Glass  Company,  and  other  interesting  and  historical  spots  in  the 
Amish  country. 

The  Rudy  Glass  Company  is  making  eighteen  stained  glass 
windows  for  the  new  Fort  Meade  Post  Chapel  Center;  and  Francis 
Gilbert,  the  owner,  displayed  the  tools  and  explained  to  the  " tourists" 
all  the  steps  involved  from  design  to  completed  windows.  It  is  a  hand- 
craft art  done  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Medieval  ages  when 
the  great  cathedrals  of  Europe  were  built. 

Since  the  Rudy  Glass  Company  is  small,  the  tour  was  divided  into 
four  groups  which  alternated  visiting  it  with  walking  tours  of  historic 
York  and  the  Golden  Plough  Tavern  built  in  1741  and  Gates  House. 

The  tour  buses  then  departed  for  the  Lancaster  area  where  guides 
gave  a  running  commentary  of  the  Amish  countryside,  homes,  and 
small  factories.  Capping  the  day  was  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  feast 
cooked  and  served  by  Amish  folk  at  a  one-room  schoolhouse  just 
east  of  Lancaster. 

— Reported  by  Bette  C.  Phelps,  Program  Director. 
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Christianity  and  Other  Faiths 


By  Addison  H.  Leitch 


ONE  of  the  most  difficult  and, 
indeed,  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cate problems  ever  faced  by  a  man 
who  takes  his  own  religion  seriously 
is  what  to  do  when  he  finds  himself 
over  against  another  man  who  has 
a  different  religion  and  a  different 
faith.  This  is  the  sort  of  problem 
that  is  being  faced  constantly  by 
missionaries  in  other  lands,  and  in 
the  day  in  which  we  are  now  living 
we  not  only  have  an  influx  of  foreign 
students  in  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities with  differing  religions  and 
cultures,  but  men  in  the  armed 
forces  are  by  necessity  being  forced 
into  situations  where  their  own 
beliefs  are  being  tried  and  tested 
by  the  serious  beliefs  of  others. 

Hard  and  Brittle 

There  are  probably  three  ways  in 
which  a  man  can  consider  his  own 
faith  when  he  is  forced  to  deal  with 
others.  He  can  be  hard  and  brittle, 
insisting  for  all  who  will  hear  that 
his  is  the  only  possible  religion  and, 
even  more,  that  his  way  of  looking 


at  his  own  religion  is  the  only 
possible  way;  or  he  can  look  upon 
his  own  religion  and  the  religion  of 
others  with  such  broad  tolerance 
that  he  has  no  problem  because  of 
his  basic  indifference.  Finally,  he 
can  enter  into  an  open  and  tolerant 
conversation  with  others  about  his 
faith,  look  in  these  conversations 
for  the  good  in  the  other  man's  view- 
point, and  recognize  places  where 
his  own  belief  is  open  to  criticism 
or  reassessment. 

What  makes  the  religious  ques- 
tion especially  difficult  is  that  reli- 
gion by  its  very  nature  involves 
commitment.  Tillich  has  defined  a 
man's  religion  as  his  "ultimate  con- 
cern." It  is  impossible,  it  seems  to 
me,  for  a  man  to  be  committed  to 
something  he  doesn't  believe  is  true 
especially  if  that  commitment  might 
well  involve  some  sacrifices  when  he 
lines  up  his  life  in  terms  of  his 
commitment.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
quite  impossible,  it  seems  to  me, 
to  believe  that  something  is  true  and 
at  the  same  time  remain   uncom- 


Dr.  Leitch  is  assistant  to  the  president  of  Tarkio  College,  Tarkio,  Mo. 
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mitted  to  that  truth.  Truth  by  its 
very  nature  calls  us  to  take  a  stand 
for  right  or  wrong,  light  or  darkness, 
truth  or  falsehood.  Of  the  three 
possibilities  suggested,  therefore,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  can  dismiss 
the  attitude  of  indifference  because 
to  be  indifferent  about  our  religion 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  What 
we  can  be  indifferent  about  is  cer- 
tainly not  "ultimate  concern"  and 
surely  we  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
what  we  think  is  true.  This  leaves 
us  with  two  other  possibilities  in- 
volving an  intolerant  rigidity  or  an 
openness  to  the  other  man's  view- 
point. 

There  may  be  something  to  be 
said  for  intolerance  or  rigidity.  We  all 
admire  a  man  of  conviction  and,  as 
has  been  suggested,  it  is  pretty  hard 
not  to  take  a  firm  stand  if  our  beliefs 
are  clear  and  firm.  The  difficulty 
with  this  position  is  that  we  may 
miss  a  lot  of  light  and  truth  which 
other  religions  can  supply,  and  we 
may  very  well  quit  growing  in  our 
own  faith  if  we  assume  that  as  of 
today  at  this  very  moment  we  have 
arrived  at  all  truth  even  all  truth 
about  our  own  religion.  Tolerance 
does  not  mean  that  we  have  no  con- 
viction. What  it  does  mean  is  that 
we  are  willing  to  open  up  to  other 
viewpoints  and  listen  to  the  other 
man's  case.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
great  gift  of  tolerance  is  that  all 
our  openness  makes  it  possible  for 
us  to  reach  the  other  man  who  would 
not  be  reached  at  all  if  we  were  not 
willing  to  enter  into  an  honest  con- 
versation with  all  the  candor  we 
can  muster.  Many  times  it  is  only 
because  we  are  willing  to  listen  that 


we  are  able  to  make  our  own  case. 

Learning  from  One  Another 

All  sorts  of  things  might  be 
possible  in  an  open  conversation  on 
our  religion  and  the  religions  of 
others.  A  Christian  could  learn  from 
a  Muslim,  something  of  his  burning 
zeal  for  Almighty  God  and  his 
willingness  to  witness  to  that  reli- 
gion on  every  and  all  occasions. 
There  may  be  just  a  little  too  much 
of  the  "buddy,  buddy"  attitude  in 
some  of  the  sentimentalities  in 
Christian  action,  and  the  Muslim 
can  remind  us  of  the  power  and 
"otherness"  of  Almighty  God. 

We  could  learn  from  the  Buddhist 
something  of  compassion,  self- 
sacrifice,  and  self -discipline;  from 
the  Confucianist  something  of  good 
manners  and  gentleness;  from  the 
Shintoist  something  of  the  relevance 
of  religion  to  the  whole  of  life 
especially  national  life.  I  remember 
a  friend  of  mine  telling  me  one  time 
of  his  rooming  at  a  conference  with 
a  man  of  another  religion  and  how 
he  was  impressed  by  this  man 
standing  in  his  room  for  over  an 
hour  in  meditation  and  prayer. 
"People  like  this,"  he  said,  "have 
something  to  teach  me  about  my 
own  carelessness  with  my  own  faith." 

What  we  must  admit  is  that  every 
religion  has  its  contribution  to  make. 
What  our  problem  is  is  to  discover 
the  distinctives  of  our  own  faith 
as  over  against  such  contributions. 

Superior  But  No  "Show  Off" 

If  we  have  a  case  for  Christianity, 
we  have  it  in  some  ways  along  the 
lines  of  this  rather  simple  illustra- 
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tion.  We  are  willing  and  we  ought 
to  be  anxious  to  find  the  truths  and 
the  gifts  of  other  religions  as  all 
these  other  people  are  not  unintelli- 
gent and  certainly  they  have  had 
some  thinking  to  live  by  in  their 
own  lives  and  in  the  on-going 
character  of  their  histories  and 
cultures.  They  have  produced  their 
own  faiths,  and  their  religions  have 
helped  them  to  stand  up  to  life.  If 
we  are  willing  to  trust  our  own 
intelligence,  we  must  certainly  trust 
the  intelligence  of  human  beings 
everywhere;  and  these  other  people 
are  not  committed  to  their  religion 
because,  as  over  against  us,  they 
are  slow  of  mind  and  heart.  If  we 
have  anything  to  give  them  at  all 
it  must  be  something  more  complete. 
We  must  somehow  show  them  our 
superiority  without  "showing  off" 
any  sense  of  superiority.  But  we 
must,  therefore,  speak  of  our  Chris- 
tian faith  as  the  total  picture.  We 
must  more  surely  illustrate  what  we 
say  we  believe  in  terms  of  life;  and, 
if  there  is  one  core  to  our  faith 
which  is  more  fundamental  than 
another,  it  may  well  be  in  our  atti- 
tude toward  these  other  people  and 
the  other  faiths  in  which  we  come 
as  our  Lord  came  "not  to  be 
ministered  unto  but  to  minister." 
Come  as  he  came  with  some  illustra- 
tion of  the  suffering  servant.  It  is 
not  likely  that  this  attitude  will 
block  off  the  readiness  of  others  to 


listen  to  what  we  have  to  say  when 
we  show  them  what  our  religion 
has  done  for  us. 

Another  help  for  all  of  us  is  to 
divorce  ourselves  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  the  many  forms  our  reli- 
gion takes  in  worship  and  religious 
activities.  All  kinds  of  religious 
things  are  done  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave  which  we  understand  in 
their  usefulness  and  symbolism  which 
are  not  really  at  the  heart  of  what 
it  is  we  really  believe  and  what 
others  do  believe.  It  has  to  do  with 
good  news  and  victories.  It  has 
refreshment  and  light  about  it,  and 
the  ancient  world  which  was  full 
of  all  kinds  of  other  religion  re- 
sponded with  great  enthusiasm  to 
the  Christian  faith.  This  has  been 
true  over  and  over  again  in  time 
of  the  revival  of  the  church  when 
men  returned  to  the  simplicity  and 
freshness  of  their  religion.  The  early 
church  out-lived  and  out-loved  and 
out-died  the  religions  around  it. 
Perhaps  nothing  less  than  this  will 
do  in  our  day  for  the  serviceman 
at  his  post  wherever  it  is.  If  he 
wants  to  have  something  to  say  to 
men  of  other  faiths,  he  will  have 
to  start  with  an  understanding  of 
his  own,  and  then  he  must  go  far 
beyond  his  intellectual  assent  to  a 
living  expression  of  the  living  word. 

We  will  then  become  "epistles 
known  and  read  of  all  men." 


QUOTES 

Test  for  criticism:  Is  it  objective,  or   is   it   motivated   by   personal 
jealousy? — Nina  Willis  Walter. 

If  you  make  the  same  mistake  twice,  you're  learning  the  hard  way. 
—Nina  Willis  Walter. 
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Old  SwohxL  (Bladadu 


By  Haydn  L.  Gilmore 


THE  sword  outwears  its  sheath." 
For  the  sword  is  an  ageless 
weapon  that  can  serve  the  purpose 
for  which  it  has  been  forged,  regard- 
less of  how  many  dewfalls  or  snow- 
falls it  has  seen,  whether  it  be  a 
broadsword,  a  rapier,  foil,  epee, 
sabre,  or  cutlass. 

History  seems  inclined  to  a  con- 
tinuation of  guerilla  wars  (or  "small 
wars"  if  we  trace  the  etymology 
properly)  and  it  is  questionable  if 
some  sort  of  sword-weapon  will  be- 
come out-of-date.  We  have  found, 
to  our  dismay,  that  the  famed 
machete  of  World  War  II  is  still  a 
handy    multiple-purpose     weapon. 

There  is  a  martial  aspect  to  Christi- 
anity, and  it  has  never  been  quite 
out  of  sight,  especially  from  the 
inward  vision  of  those  who  are  fac- 
ing the  enemy.  There  is  a  spiritual 
warfare,  and  it  is  not  in  the  arena 
of  earth,  true,  but  it  can  be  con- 
trasted with  earthly  conflicts.  "For 
while  we  spend  our  life  in  a  body  of 
flesh,  we  do  not  war  with  carnal 
weapons.  For  the  weapons  of  our 
warfare  are  not  physical,  but  they 


are  powerful  with  God's  help  for  the 
tearing  down  of  fortresses,  inasmuch 
as  we  tear  down  calculations  and 
every  height  that  is  raised  against 
the  knowledge  of  God"  (2  Cor. 
10:4,  5  Berkeley). 

Emblems  can,  indeed,  be  stretched 
and  abused,  but  as  The  Columbia 
Encyclopedia  avers,  "During  the 
Crusades  and  later,  the  sword, 
because  of  its  shape,  frequently  was 
used  to  symbolize  the  Cross." 

The  sword  motif  appears  in  un- 
suspected places  that,  nevertheless, 
are  familiar  to  many.  A  close  ex- 
amination of  the  Chaplain  Cross  of 
the  United  States  Air  Force,  for 
example,  will  reveal  that  the  insignia 
is  two  crossed  silver  swords  on  a 
field  of  blue.  Not  only  does  it  typify 
the  mission  of  the  Air  Force  ("He 
who  bears  the  sword,  he  bears 
peace")  but  it  portends  the  mission 
of  the  chaplain. 

In  1950,  a  Miss  Dorothy  Gatchell, 
a  specialist  in  the  Heraldic  Division 
of  Headquarters  USAF,  was  as- 
signed the  task  of  designing  a  cross 
for  Air  Force  chaplains.  She  heard 
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a  staff  member  refer  to  the  biblical 
two-edged  sword  mentioned  in 
Hebrews  4:12.  That  night,  "she 
awakened  and  'knew'  the  design  of 
the  insignia.  The  following  day  she 
went  to  her  office  and  prepared  the 
sketch  of  the  'silver-lighted  sword 
points,  crossed  upon  a  field  of 
blue.'  " 

Those  interesting  sword  points 
forming  a  cross  are  still  worn  by 
Air  Force  chaplains,  and  it  endures 
as  the  only  badge  that  is  allowed  to 
be  worn  above  aviation  wings. 

And  who  could  forget  the  large 
Damoclean  sword  that  hangs  above 
the  chancel  of  the  Protestant  Chapel 
of  the  Air  Force  Academy?  It  is  a 
sword,  it  is  a  cross,  it  is  a  propeller, 
and  then  it  becomes  invisible.  (Only 
a  trip  to  the  Air  Force  Academy  for 
yourself  can  fully  justify  the  abso- 
lute accuracy  of  these  words.) 

JUST  as  the  ancients  took  out 
their  swords  from  time  to  time, 
either  to  prepare  them  for  battle,  to 
admire  their  worth,  or  to  meditate 
on  the  meaning  of  ancient  blades; 
so,  it  may  profit  us  if  we  take  a  look 
at  old  sword  blades. 

The  wide  variety  of  old  swords 
reads  like  a  catalogue  from  a  chain 
of    sophisticated    hardware    shops. 

First,  there  was  the  Romphia  or 
large  Thracian  blade.  It  was  so  large 
that  (like  certain  modern,  portable 
weapons)  it  required  two  bearers, 
and  once  swung  at  a  hapless  target 
it  pulled  the  wielder  over  to  one 
side.  Only  a  single  swing  was  effec- 
tive, for  it  drew  one  "off  balance." 

Then  there  was  the  Sephos  or 
long,  slender  shaft  that   lead  to  a 


sharp  point.  This  sword  was  good 
for  about  one  good  thrust,  and  that 
was  all.  It  also  had  a  conceivable 
use  in  decoration  of  an  esteemed 
person. 

However,  it  was  the  Akinakes  of 
Persian  scimitar  that  excelled  in 
mere  ornamentation.  The  cutting 
edge  was  dull,  the  handle  often  con- 
tained many  costly  jewels,  but  it 
was,  to  say  the  least,  lack-luster  for 
effective  combat.  The  sole  virtue  of 
this  blade  was  to  shine  as  scenery 
in  ceremony. 

Also,  there  was  a  sneaky  dirk  by 
any  standard,  the  Dolon  by  name. 
Its  designation  came  from  the  Greek 
word  for  "deceit,"  and  this  was 
fitting  for  the  sword  was  concealed 
in  a  disguise,  such  as  a  cane  or  rod. 
Of  course,  every  Palestinian  Man 
from  U.N.C.L.E.  had  one  or  two 
of  these,  for  this  concealed  dagger 
was  the  derringer  of  the  old  mid-East. 

These  ancient  sword  blades  can- 
not be  mentioned  in  the  same  swing 
of  language  as  possible  comparisons 
with  the  Word  of  God  (with  a  minor 
exception).  For  instance,  the  Word 
of  God  does  not  pull  one  to  one  side 
and  off  balance;  to  the  contrary,  it 
always  brings  stability  and  orienta- 
tion. Nor  does  it  have  only  the  single 
thrust,  which  can  be  side-stepped 
or  ducked." 

As  well,  the  Divine  Excalibur  is 
not  for  mere  ornament  or  beauty 
for  its  own  sake.  No,  the  Bible  is 
not  mere  background  reading  and 
"scenery  for  the  ceremony."  Nor  is 
it  encased  in  deceit,  for  we  read  Paul 
saying,  "We  do  not  behave  cunning- 
ly, nor  do  we  falsify  the  word  of 
God"  (2  Cor.  4:2   Berkeley). 
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The  sword  which  the  New  Testa- 
ment normally  employs,  when  it 
mentions  the  Word  of  God  as  a  sword, 
is  the  Machaira,  the  famed  two- 
edged  blade  of  yore.  This  especially 
developed  swath  of  steel  was  short, 
sharp,  and  double-edged.  A  warrior 
could  get  in  close  with  this  one,  and 
its  ability  to  slash  quickly  did  not 
leave  the  bearer  in  an  off-center 
position.  Many  a  group  of  swords- 
men with  the  heavier  Thracian 
models  had  their  jeers  change  to 
tears  when  this  little,  short  job  was 
brought  to  play  against  them.  It 
was  light,  and  it  "cut  both  ways." 

Through  the  years  Bible  scholars 
have  had  interesting  ideas  about 
the  two-edged  sword.  One  commen- 
tator, somewhat  mystically,  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  the  two  sides 
stood  for  doctrinal  teaching  and 
practical  application.  However,  the 
Greek  text  of  Hebrews  4:12  is  much 
more  precise  than  any  such  conjec- 
ture. One  of  the  key  words  of  the 
passage  is  the  verb  (only  used  here 
in  the  New  Testament)  pierces,  or 
literally  "penetrates  by  going 
through."  "For  the  word  of  God  is 
living,  effective,  and  sharper  than 
any  two-edged  sword.  It  penetrates 
even  to  the  dividing  line  of  soul  and 
spirit,  of  joints  and  marrow,  and  is 
skillful  in  judging  the  heart's  ponder- 
ings  and  meditations"  (Heb.  4:12 
Berkeley).  The  word  of  God  reaches 
the  uttermost  part  of  our  inner 
self.  It  is  depth  psychiatry  before 
its  time  and  forever.  The  great 
Lutheran  commentator  Lenski  says 
so  poignantly,  "The  Word  of  God 
is  the  only  power  that  can  penetrate 
so  deeply  and  expose  so  completely 


the  inwardness  of  our  being. . .  This 
it  does  just  as  a  piercing  physical 
sword  lays  bare  both  the  joints 
where  the  bones  meet,  and  even  the 
bones  themselves,  where  the  marrow 
lies." 

Note  also  that  our  verse  says  that 
the  Word  of  God  is  sharper  than  the 
superior  two-edged  sword. 

THUS,  we  see  the  thoroughness 
and  the  depth  to  which  the 
Bible  enters  and  searches  the  heart 
of  man.  This  entrance  of  God's  truth 
illuminates  us  to  the  point  that  a 
great  change  is  effected  in  our  lives. 
For  the  Bible  is  animated,  it  is  liv- 
ing, and  it  is  effective.  The  exposure, 
the  depth  of  penetration  leaves 
nothing  uncovered.  No  wonder  a 
theologian  of  heart  and  a  pastor  of 
merit  once  said,  "The  great  weak- 
ness of  Christians  is  that  they  will 
not  give  the  Holy  Spirit  a  chance  at 
them  in  the  Word." 

It  is  true  that  the  Bible  hits  all  of 
us,  but  hard.  However,  this  is  no 
reason  to  draw  back.  The  Voice  of 
the  Greek  verb  "penetrate,"  men- 
tioned above,  is  a  Middle  which 
means  that  the  subject  participates 
in  the  result  of  the  action  for  its 
own  benefit.  When  the  Lord  "cuts 
us  to  the  quick,"  so  to  speak,  it  is  for 
our  own  good.  We  are  discovered  in 
the  deepest  part  of  our  being,  but 
this  is  necessary  to  lead  us  to  the 
Savior  of  our  lives. 

God  searches  us  that  he  might 
show  us,  and  he  shows  us  that  he 
might  help  us.  In  the  context  of 
Hebrews  the  idea  is  that  we  must 
not  be  disobedient  in  unbelief  to  a 
revelation  that  has  such  power  and 
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penetrates  so  deeply.  It  is  a  reason 
for  faith  and  an  encouragement  to 
diligence. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  we  have 
just  now  is  the  personal,  practical 
use  of  the  Bible  in  our  lives.  Not  a 
mechanical  exercise,  not  a  partial, 
dabbling  resort,  not  a  puzzle-contest 
function,  but  a  faithful  service, 
where  we  take  the  Old  Book  down 
from  the  shelf  or  table  and  sit  to 
read,  and  meditate  and  memorize. 
This  recourse  will  bring  us  in  due 
time  to  the  Cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  died  for  us,  and  whose 
cross  we  are  to  bear.  The  thorough- 
ness and  the  depth  of  this  ancient 
sharp-edged  knife  has  not  lost  its 
power  in  our  day. 

For  the  steel  of  the  word  has  been 
tempered  by  the  blazing  love  of 
Calvary's  Cross. 

Perhaps  we  could  turn,  once  again, 
to  the  Book  of  God.  For  in  all  ages 
when  men  have  turned  faithfully 
to  the  Word  of  God,  true  renewal 
has  come.  Perhaps  as  knights  of 
hope  in  dark  days  we  might  pray, 
"Page!  My  sword!!  The  sword  of 
the  Spirit  — which  is  the  Word  of 
God.  For  life  in  Christ  is  a  battle. 
Sure  I  must  fight  if  I  would  reign, 
increase  my  courage,  Lord.  For  I 
must  see  myself,  I  must  see  truth, 
before  I  see  thee.  I  have  faltered 
too  long  in  unbelief.  Thy  people 
know  Thee  if  they  know  thy  Word; 
make  great  my  hunger.  Lord,  thou 
continues  to  offer  glittering  prizes 
to  those  who  with  stout  hearts  and 
sharp  swords  win  the  well-fought 
day."  ■■ 

Attend  chapel  regularly. 


NEWS  BITS 

Baptist  Church  in  Toul,  France 

The  American  servicemen  who 
make  up  the  English-language  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Toul,  France, 
have  bought  property  for  a  new 
building — despite  their  expected 
withdrawal  from  NATO  bases  in  the 
country.  However,  the  projected 
new  building  will  not  be  for  English- 
language  worship  as  originally 
planned.  Instead,  the  servicemen 
bought  the  property  in  the  name 
of  the  French  Baptist  Federation 
for  the  use  in  developing  a  French- 
speaking  Baptist  church  in  Toul. 
The  $3,600  purchase  was  made  in 
cash,  accumulated  in  the  church's 
building  fund. 

New  University  Group 

The  National  Student  Christian 
Federation  (NSCF),  representing 
ten  denominational  youth  groups, 
has  voted  itself  out  of  existence.  It 
will  become  a  part  of  a  new  college 
youth  movement  known  as  The 
University  Christian  Movement 
which  will  include  Roman  Catholic 
and  Eastern  Orthodox  student 
groups.  The  combined  membership 
of  the  new  group  will  number 
around  333,000.  Charlotte  Bunch  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  graduate  of  Duke,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  new  group. 
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7  Wont  Count  This   Time!" 


By  Harold  P.  Wells 


A  word  to  youth 


IF  YOUNG  people  only  knew 
how  relatively  easy  it  is  to  form 
habits,  and  how  tremendously  diffi- 
cult they  are  to  break,  I  believe  they 
would  give  more  serious  consider- 
ation to  their  every  course  of  action 
and  thought.  As  an  Army  chaplain 
I  find  myself  often  talking  to  the 
young  trooper  who  has  violated  this 
truth.  Somehow  he  has  gotten  the 
idea  that  during  his  two-year  hitch 
in  the  Army  he  can  "sow  his  wild 
oats"  for  a  short  period  of  time,  and 
then  when  he  returns  home  he  will 
automatically  be  able  to  return  to 
his  normal  behavior  or  way  of  life. 
This  is  not  only  a  fallacy  in  his 
thinking,  it  is  a  fantasy.  He  has  not 
as  yet  learned  that  character  is  a 
sum  total  of  all  the  habits  men  have 
voluntarily  formed  in  their  lives. 
Every  day  a  person  engages  in  the 
same  actions  or  thoughts  something 
happens  to  him.  Before  long  these 
actions  and  thoughts,  which  at  first 
were  voluntary,  soon  become  a  com- 
pulsion. 


I  recall  talking  with  a  young 
soldier  who  was  the  son  of  a  minister. 
He  had  come  in  for  counsel  with 
regard  to  a  drinking  problem  which 
he  had.  His  problem  with  alcohol 
had  reached  the  stage  of  "black- 
outs" and  was  causing  him  a  lot  of 
difficulty  with  his  commanding 
officer  and  first  sergeant.  He  ad- 
mitted that  at  the  present  time  he 
was  totally  incapable  of  stopping. 
Now  how  did  this  get  started?  It 
was  very  simple!  He  started  the 
habit  of  going  with  a  group  of  his 
buddies  to  the  enlisted  men's  clubs 
after  duty  hours  each  day.  They 
went  for  just  a  few  beers.  Before 
long  this  became  a  habit;  he  had  to 
go  to  the  club  for  his  drinks.  That 
which  was  voluntary  at  first  had 
become  a  deep  inner  compulsion. 
He  no  longer  could  master  it;  it  now 
mastered  him. 

But  even  as  we  talked,  this  young 
soldier  still  had  the  impression  that 
once  out  of  the  Army  he  would  be 
able  to  take  care  of  the  problem. 
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As  far  as  he  was  concerned  his  real 
problem  was  his  environment.  He 
actually  believed  that  once  away 
from  his  billets  and  drinking  buddies, 
the  problem  would  no  longer  exist. 
What  he  was  overlooking  was  the 
fact  that  habits  are  inward;  any 
change  in  outward  environment  is 
not  going  to  be  a  "cure-all."  This  is 
true  whether  it  be  in  the  realm  of 
smoking,  drinking,  pornographic 
literature,  dope,  pre-marital  sex  or 
what  have  you.  It  is  a  trite  state- 
ment but  true:  If  you  play  with  fire 
long  enough,  you  are  bound  eventu- 
ally to  get  burnt.  William  James 
once  had  something  to  say  on  this 
subject  which  every  young  person 
should  read  carefully  and  contem- 
plate   upon    seriously.    He    wrote: 

The  hell  to  be  endured  hereafter,  of 
which  theology  tells,  is  no  worse  than 
the  hell  we  make  for  ourselves  in  this 
world  by  habitually  fashioning  our 
characters  in  the  wrong  way.  If  we 
realize  the  extent  to  which  we  are 
mere  walking  bundles  of  habits,  we 
would  give  more  heed  to  their  for- 
mation. We  are  spinning  our  own 
fates,  good  or  evil,  and  never  to  be 
undone.  Every  smallest  stroke  of 
virtue  or  of  vice  leaves  its  never  so 
little  scar.  The  drunken  Rip  Van 
Winkle  in  Jefferson's  play  excuses 
himself  for  every  fresh  dereliction 
by  saying,  "I  won't  count  this  time!" 
Well,  he  may  not  count  it,  and  a  kind 


Heaven  may  not  count  it;  but  it  is 
being  counted  none  the  less. 

Down  among  her  nerve  cells  and 
fibers  the  molecules  are  counting  it, 
registering  it  and  storing  it  up  to  be 
used  against  him  when  the  next 
temptation  comes.  Nothing  we  ever 
do  is,  in  strict  scientific  literalness 
wiped  out.  Of  course  this  has  its  good 
side  as  well  as  its  bad  one.  As  we 
become  permanent  drunkards  by  so 
many  separate  drinks,  so  we  become 
saints  in  the  moral,  and  experts  in 
the  practical  and  scientific  spheres, 
by  so  many  separate  acts  and  hours 
of  work. 

Now  here  is  an  essay  that  is  time- 
less so  far  as  its  truths  are  concerned. 
For  they  are  just  as  applicable  to 
human  nature  today  as  they  were 
when  William  James  penned  them. 
What  we  do  each  day,  whether  small 
or  large,  good  or  bad,  is  having  its 
permanent  effect  upon  our  charac- 
ter. You  see,  daily  we  are  forming 
habits  with  every  action  and  thought. 

How  are  you  doing  in  the  habit 
department  of  your  life?  What  are 
you  making  of  your  life  by  your 
daily  thinking,  effort,  and  actions? 
Remember  what  you  are  tomorrow 
is  being  determined  largely  by  the 
habits  you  form  today.  Think  about 
it ... .  every  action,  every  thought 
is  making  its  permanent  impression 
on  your  life.  ■■ 


Thankful  for  the  Contribution 

Let  me  personally  thank  the  General  Commission  on  Chaplains  and  Armed  Forces 
Personnel  for  its  ministry,  especially  through  THE  LINK.  That  is  a  most  beneficial 
magazine. 

-Chaplain  (Capt)  Walter  S.  Baker,  Jr.,  73rd  Signal  Battalion  (Spt),  APO  San 
Francisco  96312. 
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Spectator  or  Participant? 


By  Lewis  H.  Kreuzer 


PHIL  and  Jean  sat  in  Chaplain 
Miller's  office  wondering  if  their 
errand  wasn't  a  little  foolish.  Phil 
was  obviously  ill  at  ease;  he  was 
remembering  all  the  excuses  he  had 
used  for  not  attending  church  regu- 
larly. Mary,  who  knew  the  chaplain 
better,    opened    the    conversation. 

"I'll  have  to  go  back  to  last 
Saturday  to  explain  why  we  are 
here.  It  all  started  when  I  argued 
Phil  into  giving  up  his  plans  for 
seeing  the  ball  game  to  take  the 
whole  family  on  an  outing  for  a 
change."  She  looked  at  Phil  who 
picked  up  the  cue. 

"We  went  up  to  Bear  Creek  State 
Park.  I  hated  to  miss  the  game,  but 
I  must  admit  we  had  a  wonderful 
time.  Hiked  up  on  Blueberry  Ridge 
and  played  softball  with  some  folks 
we  met  there.  I  must  admit,  it  was 
better  than  sitting  and  watching 
someone  else  get  the  exercise.  Of 
course,  I've  still  got  some  rather 
sore  muscles." 

"The  point  we  are  getting  to," 


said  Mary,  "is  something  that 
happened  on  the  way  home.  We  all 
felt  tired  but  had  that  wonderful 
feeling  that  comes  from  sharing  a 
good  experience.  Then  our  older 
girl,  Judy,  said  something  about 
getting  ready  for  church  the  next 
day.  There  was  a  silence  and  our 
four-year-old  piped  up,  T  wish  we 
could  feel  this  good  when  we  get  out 
of  church  on  Sunday  morning.'  It 
surprised  us,  but  I  guess  it  takes  a 
child  to  think  of  something  like 
that." 

"Well,  we  didn't  think  about  it 
again  until  we  were  driving  home 
from  church.  I  noticed  John  looking 
thoughtful." 

"I  was  thinking  about  Cathy's 
question.  Why  didn't  we  have  the 
same  wonderful  feeling  we  had  after 
our  day  together  in  the  park?  We've 
talked  about  it  quite  a  bit  since 
then,  and  have  come  to  see  you  this 
evening  because  we  wonder  if  we're 
missing  something  we  should  be  get- 
ting out  of  church;  or  have  we  made 


Chaplain  Kreuzer  is  now  at  817  Combat  Support  Group  (SAC),  Pease 
AFB,  N.  H. 
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a  mistake  comparing  our  day  out- 
doors with  going  to  church?" 

"No,"  said  the  chaplain.  "I 
think  it  is  quite  a  good  comparison, 
at  least  from  the  point  of  consider- 
ing what  you  said  about  giving  up 
going  to  the  ball  game.  What  you 
are  talking  about  is  like  the  differ- 
ence between  watching  a  ball  game 
and  playing  in  one.  You  get  some- 
thing either  way,  but  you  get  a  lot 
more  from  taking  part  than  you  do 
from  watching.  The  same  can  be 
said  about  attending  a  church  serv- 
ice. For  many  people  going  to  church 
is  only  a  spectator  activity.  They 
get  something  out  of  it,  but  not 
nearly  as  much  as  the  person  who 
takes  an  active  part.  You  know^  it 
is  just  as  important  for  the  health 
of  our  souls  that  we  participate  in 
worship  as  it  is  that  we  give  our 
bodies  a  certain  amount  of  physical 
exercise." 

"I'm  not  sure  what  you  mean," 
said  John,  "How  much  more  active 
can  we  be?" 

"Do  you  feel  we  are  just  specta- 
tors?" chimed  in  Mary. 

Chaplain  Miller  thought  for  a 
moment.  "Let  me  answer  the  second 
question  first.  I  don't  know  if  you 
are  merely  spectators.  However, 
there  are  some  signs  that  can  help 
you  judge  for  yourselves.  For  in- 
stance, do  you  just  hold  the  hymn- 
book  and  not  sing?" 

John  felt  quite  guilty  as  he 
realized  the  chaplain  was  looking 
at  him. 

"My  mind  wanders  during  the 
prayers.  That's  the  kind  of  thing 
you  mean,  isn't  it?"   asked   Mary. 

"Yes,"  broke  in  John,  "I  guess  I 


think  about  a  lot  of  other  things 
during  the  sermon,  too." 

"The  children  can  be  distracting 
as  well.  Last  Sunday  Judy  was 
writing  notes  to  her  friend  in  the 
next  pew  and  I  missed  a  lot  of  the 
sermon  before  I  could  put  a  stop 
to  it.  I'm  still  a  mother,  even  in 
church.  That's  a  part  of  it,  too,  we 
bring  our  daily  lives  with  us  and 
they  interrupt  our  worship." 

"Is  there  anything  we  can  do, 
Chaplain,  to  make  church  as  excit- 
ing and  meaningful  as  it  ought  to 
be?  How  do  we  stop  being  spec- 
tators?" 

"That  gets  us  back  to  that 
second  question  you  asked,  Phil. 
How  can  you  take  a  more  active 
part  in  a  worship  service?  Perhaps 
if  we  look  at  the  order  of  worship 
we  use  on  Sunday  I  can  give  you 
some  ideas;  but  remember,  these 
are  only  ideas.  You  have  to  do  the 
building." 

With  this  Chaplain  Miller  handed 
each  a  copy  of  the  previous  Sunday's 
order  of  worship.  They  all  looked 
at  it  step  by  step  as  the  Chaplain 
commented. 

Prelude.  "Let's  start  at  the  begin- 
ning. The  first  note  of  the  organ 
is  the  beginning  of  the  service.  This 
is  a  time  to  relax  and  you  probably 
need  it.  It  is  more  than  that, 
though.  It  is  a  time  to  pray  and  to 
prepare  yourself  for  the  rest  of  the 
service.  This,  of  course,  assumes 
that  you  are  in  the  pew  on  time 
and  ready  to  worship  rather  than  to 
chat  with  your  friends." 

The  Call  To  Worship.  "This  is 
an  invitation  to  you,  either  sung 
or  spoken,  to  turn  your  attention 
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to  the  one  purpose  for  being  in 
church:  to  worship  God.  It  is  often 
from  the  Bible,  sometimes  it  is  one 
of  the  great  hymns  or  prayers  that 
have  been  used  by  generations  of 
Christians.  These  have  helped  men 
come  close  to  God.  In  other  parts  of 
the  service  we  use  similar  ideas  from 
our  Christian  heritage  which  you 
can  make  part  of  your  life  and  in 
turn  pass  on  to  your  children." 

The  Invocation.  "The  Call  to 
Worship  was  an  invitation  to  you. 
The  invocation  is  an  invitation  to 
God.  When  we  invite  a  friend  into 
our  homes  we  usually  prepare  for  his 
coming  and  mind  our  manners. 
Thinking  of  it  this  way  might  help 
some  folks  be  a  little  less  casual 
about  inviting  God  to  share  this 
experience.  You  don't  invite  a  friend 
in  and  then  ignore  him,  nor  should 
you  invite  God  to  share  this  special 
hour  and  then  ignore  him." 

The  Hymns.  "We  use  many  types 
of  hymns  in  our  service.  Praise  to 
God,  affirmations  of  faith,  and 
prayers  are  most  common.  The  im- 
portant thing  to  remember  here  is 
to  pay  attention  to  the  words  and 
sing  as  though  you  mean  it.  That 
doesn't  mean  as  loud  as  you  can, 
just  sing  as  though  you  truly 
believed  the  first  verse  of  the  100th 
Psalm  and  'Make  a  joyful  noise 
unto  the  Lord.' " 

The  Responsive  Reading.  "Here  is 
a  chance  for  some  direct  participa- 
tion, but  it  takes  concentration. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  follow  the 
divisions  set  up  in  the  reading. 
However,  this  is  God's  Word  and 
deserves  our  best  attention.  Perhaps 
it  would  help  to  try  to  answer  this 


question  as  you  read:  'What  is 
God  saying  to  me  in  this?' " 

The  Anthem.  "This  is  an  important 
act  of  worship,  but  perhaps  the  least 
understood.  The  choir  presents  a 
musical  offering  to  God  in  our 
behalf.  It  is  presented  by  people 
who  love  him  and  dedicate  their 
talent  and  a  great  deal  of  time.  We 
should  never  approach  it  as  a  per- 
formance for  our  enjoyment.  It  is 
for  God,  not  for  us.  You  can  take 
part  with  the  choir  by  giving  your 
attention  and  your  prayers." 

The  Scripture  Lesson.  "Here  is  the 
place  where  we  ought  to  be  par- 
ticularly aware  of  the  question, 
'What  does  God  have  to  say  to  me?' 
Some  folks  find  that  reading  along 
with  the  minister  is  helpful.  What 
helps  most  is  reading  the  Bible  at 
home  daily  so  the  Scripture  Lesson 
is  heard  as  a  particular  part  of  a 
familiar  message." 

The  Pastoral  Prayer.  "Our  partic- 
ipation here  can  be  just  as  real  as 
in  singing  a  hymn  or  reading  the 
responses,  especially  if  we  prepare 
for  it  during  the  week.  If  we  bring 
our  deepest  concerns,  our  greatest 
joys,  our  most  painful  hurts  and 
offer  them  up  silently  with  the 
pastor's  prayer  we  will  add  strength 
to  it  and  find,  more  often  than  not, 
that  his  prayer  and  ours  are  one. 
Thus,  the  pastor's  prayer  becomes 
the  church's  prayer,  which  is  what 
is  intended.  I'd  like  to  mention  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  too,  since  it  is  so 
often  used  with  the  pastor's  prayer. 
Jesus  meant  this  to  be  an  example 
of  how  one  ought  to  pray.  We  need 
to  be  careful  that  we  do  not  lose 
the  meaning  in  repetition.  Worship 
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should  never  be  words  spoken  with- 
out thought  behind  them." 

The  Announcements.  "This  is  a 
difficult  part  of  worship  at  best;  but 
it  can  be  worship  and  we  can  par- 
ticipate by  praying  for  the  activities 
that  are  brought  to  our  attention. 
This  is  God's  kingdom  at  work  in 
the  world." 

The  Offering.  "This  is  another 
difficult  time.  There  are  those,  I 
suppose,  who  look  upon  this  as  the 
price  of  admission.  The  best  way  to 
make  it  meaningful  is  to  remember 
that  no  offering  means  anything 
unless  it  is  an  extension  of  the 
dedication  we  have  already  made  of 
our  own  lives.  It  reaches  where 
our  hands  cannot  reach.  We  also 
ought  to  know  where  the  money 
goes  in  our  own  church,  and  take 
part  in  the  activities  it  supports." 

The  Sermon.  "Protestantism  made 
preaching  central  to  the  worship 
service.  For  this  reason  many 
churches  have  the  pulpit  in  the 
center  with  no  altar.  A  lot  of  people 
feel  that  all  the  other  things  I've 
talked  about  are  just  preliminaries 
to  this  main  event." 

"Now,  you  are  probably  asking, 
'How  do  we  participate  in  a  ser- 
mon? That's  a  fair  question.  A 
sermon,  at  its  best,  is  a  dialogue. 
It  is  a  conversation  between  the 
pastor  and  his  congregation  and 
God.  Now,  how  can  it  be  a  conversa- 
tion when  I  talk  for  20  minutes 
without  interruption?  It  can  be  if 
you  do  certain  things  to  prepare 
yourself.  Read  your  Bible  and  good 
books.  Bring  your  problems,  needs, 
and  questions  and  see  if  you  find 
the  preacher  speaking  to  them.  This 


will  help  you  concentrate  on  the 
sermon  and  can  result  in  discussion 
later  at  home,  with  friends  or  with 
the  preacher.  You'll  find  God  speak- 
ing to  you  in  new  ways." 

The  Benediction.  "This  prayer 
asks  God's  continued  blessing,  in- 
spiration, and  protection  through 
the  days  to  come." 

The  Postlude.  "No  one  ever  listens 
to  this  part  of  the  service.  However, 
wouldn't  it  add  a  great  deal  to  the 
worship  experience  if  we  walked 
quietly  out  of  the  sanctuary  and 
greeted  friends  and  newcomers  in 
the  vestibule  or  outside  the  church?" 

When  the  chaplain  stopped  speak- 
ing there  was  a  thoughtful  silence. 

"I  realize  now  that  I  have  been 
missing  something,"  said  Phil,  "and 
I  feel  that  from  now  on  the  worship 
service  will  come  to  life  for  me.  I 
never  realized  before  that  I  could 
be  anything  more  than  a  spectator. 
It's  time  I  got  on  the  team."  ■  ■ 


NEWS  BITS 

Good  News  for  Modern  Man 

The  American  Bible  Society  has 
published  the  entire  New  Testament 
complete  with  illustrations  in  today's 
English  version.  The  608-page 
paperback  featuring  almost  200 
modern  line  drawings  by  the  con- 
temporary Swiss  artist,  Annie 
Vallotton,  sells  for  25  cents.  A  copy 
of  a  Bible  like  this  bought  by  early 
Christians  would  have  cost  $500. 
The  American  Bible  Society  is 
located  at  1865  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10023. 
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Brief  News  Items 


Christian  Men  of  Science 

In  August  of  last  year  more  than 
100  members  of  the  American 
Scientific  Affiliation  celebrated  the 
25th  anniversary  of  their  organiza- 
tion at  North  Park  College  in 
Chicago.  They  have  faith  in  the 
Bible  as  "the  inspired  Word  of  God, 
the  only  unerring  guide  of  faith  and 
conduct."  However,  they  had  much 
to  debate  about.  Most  members 
accept  evolution  as  a  useful  scientific 
theory.  They  believe  in  keeping 
"up-to-date"  in  both  theology  and 
science.  A  former  executive  council 
member  said:  "Within  the  frame- 
work of  our  conservative  doctrinal 
statement  we  have  found  freedom 
to  disagree  strongly  on  many  issues, 
but  our  fellowship  in  Christ  has 
compelled  us  to  love  each  other 
even  more  strongly.  .  .  .  We  are  in 
the  process  of  learning  from  each 
other  and  our  discussions  do  change 
over  the  years."  Headquarters  of 
the  Affiliation  is  maintained  at 
324^  South  Second  St.,  in  Mankato, 
Minn.  56001. 

New  Era  In  Traffic  Safety 

Howard  Pyle,  president  of  the 
National  Safety  Council,  states: 
"President  Johnson's  signing  of  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966  and  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966  signals  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  traffic 
accident  prevention.  This  historic 
legislation,  passed  so  overwhelming- 


ly by  both  houses  of  Congress, 
provides  the  country  with  better 
resources  for  developing  new  and 
improved  programs  for  better  con- 
trol of  the  basic  factors  in  traffic 
accidents  — vehicles,  roads,  and 
drivers.  ..." 


Dr.  J.  Manning  Potts,  editor  of  The 
Upper  Room,  presents  the  1966  Upper 
Room  citation  to  Sir  Francis  Ibiam, 
Medical  Missionary  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland  Mission,  Calabar,  Nigeria,  and, 
also,  president  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches.  There  have  been  18  pre- 
vious awards  to  persons  who  have  made 
outstanding  contributions  in  World 
Christian  Fellowship  since  it  began  in 
1949. 


Two  Boy  Scouts  in  Gelnhausen,  Ger., 
pin  miniature  God  and  Country  awards 
on  their  mothers.  L-R:  Tim  Butler;  Mrs. 
Butler;  Chaplain  (Maj)  Donald  M. 
Covington,  Brig  Chaplain,  2d  Brig  3d 
Armd  Div  (S),  their  leader;  Mrs.  Borst; 
Stephen  Borst. 


The  Universe  of  the  Untutored 

According  to  the  Population 
Reference  Bureau,  Washington, 
D.C.,  almost  750  million  adults, 
half  the  population  of  the  non- 
communist  countries  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America,  have  no  school- 
ing and  cannot  read  or  write.  And 
they  are  destined  to  live  out  their 
days  in  hunger  and  poverty  .... 

On  the  other  hand,  last  Fall  more 
than  one  quarter  of  the  population 
in  the  U.S.  was  going  to  school: 
32  million  in  grade  school;  13  mil- 
lion in  high  school;  and  5.6  million 
in  college  and  graduate  school. 

Gordon  Cooper  Gets  to  Church 

Gordon  Cooper,  Jr.,  space  hero, 
says:  "Churches  are  having  a  dif- 
ficult time  these  days,  because  their 
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members  seem  to  be  operating  at  a 
faster  and  faster  pace.  I  find  myself 
going  to  church  here,  there  and 
everywhere,  but  manage  to  get  to 
some  place  of  worship  nearly  every 
Sunday.  This  is  of  course  very 
educational,  and  I  like  to  hear 
different  ministers,  but  when  every- 
body has  to  move  around,  it  is  hard 
for  the  local  church  to  get  its  work 
done." 

The  Hungry  Nations 

An  African  leader  recently  said 
that  the  three  great  problems  in 
the  developing  nations  are:  poverty, 
ignorance,  and  disease.  People  are 
hungry  everywhere  — for  food,  for 
education,  for  health,  for  God 
(though  they  may  not  know  this). 
September,  1966,  marked  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  39th  nation  of 
Africa  — Botswana,  formerly  the 
Bechuanaland  Protectorate.  What 
are  the  answers  for  these  new  nations 
—  and  other  needy  nations  around 
the  world?  Dr.  Clinton  Marsh,  a 
Presbyterian,  says:  "The  answers 
hinge  on  the  deeper  problem  that 
divides  us  (the  churches)  —  whether 
the  church's  work  is  with  the  souls 
of  men  or  with  the  totality  of  life." 

Where  Is  the  Bible  Which  Was  Used 
When  President  Johnson  Was  Sworn 
In? 

The  Washington  Religious  News- 
features  points  out  that  William 
Manchester's  book  on  The  Death  of 
a  President  records  the  fact  that  a 
so-called  "Kennedy  Family  Bible" 
was  used  by  Judge  Sarah  Hughes 
when  President  Johnson  was  sworn 


in  at  Dallas  on  Air  Force  One 
Aircraft,  November  23,  1963.  Judge 
Hughes  handed  the  Bible  to  a  man 
she  assumed  to  be  a  secret  service 
agent.  He  was  not,  Manchester's 
book  reported,  and  no  one  knows 
who  he  was.  The  Bible  has  never 
been  found. 

Graham  Will  Come  Back  to  London 

In  September,  1966,  after  the 
London  Crusade,  Billy  Graham  an- 
nounced that  he  had  accepted  an 
invitation  to  return  to  Great  Britain 
next  June  (1967)  for  a  nation-wide 
crusade.  It  will  be  held  at  Earls 
Court  and  continue  from  June  23 
to  July  1.  Arrangements  are  being 
made  for  the  crusade  to  reach  the 
entire  nation  through  closed  circuit 


television  in  approximately  twenty- 
five  major  centers. 

Red  Cross  in  Vietnam 

President  (General)  James  F. 
Collins  and  Robert  C.  Lewis,  vice 
president,  spent  21  days  on  a  fact- 
finding visit  to  ARC  field  operations 
in  Vietnam,  Japan,  Korea,  Okinawa, 
Taiwan,  the  Philippines  and  South 
Vietnam.  General  Collins  reports: 
"Military  personnel  from  command- 
ers to  privates  were  enthusiastic 
about  the  job  Red  Cross  staff 
members  are  doing.  In  South  Viet- 
nam, long  hours  and  a  7-day  work 
week  are  normal  for  our  staff  as 
well  as  military  .  .  .  and  servicemen 
and  officers  deeply  appreciate  the 
job  being  done  on  their  behalf." 


Italian  visitors  from  the  Protestant  Waldensian  Church  in  Taranto,  Italy,  pause 
to  have  picture  taken  in  the  ship's  chapel  while  visiting  the  USS  Albany 
(CG-10)  and  being  escorted  through  the  ship  by  crew  members.  CDR  David 
Cooper,  CHC,  USN,  and  several  crew  members  had  visited  the  church.  Capt 
Jack  L.  Wohler,  USN,  is  the  commanding  officer  of  the  USS  Albany, 
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Otyp  link  Calendar 


JANUARY,  the  first  month  of  the  year,  is  one  of  the  oldest  months.  Prior 
to  the  Christian  era  it  was  the  first  month  in  the  Roman  calendar.  It 
was  named  for  Janus,  the  "two-faced"  god;  he  presided  over  the  beginning  of 
things  and  he  was  the  keeper  ("janitor")  of  heaven.  We  say  today  that  he 
faces  two  ways— one  back  (the  old  year),  one  forward  (the  new  year). 

Jan.  1.  New  Year's  Day.  Happy  New  Year.  Take  time  to  meditate  and  pray. 
Ask  God  to  help  you  make  1967  the  best  year  of  your  life. 

Jan.  2.  There  are  the  traditional  bowl  games:  Rose  Bowl  in  Pasadena; 
Cotton  Bowl  in  Dallas;  Orange  Bowl  in  Miami;  Sugar  Bowl  in  New  Orleans; 
Tangerine  Bowl  in  Orlando. 

Jan.  6.  Twelfth  Day  or  Epiphany.  Known  also  as  Old  Christmas  Day  and 
Twelfth- tide.  This,  the  twelfth  day  after  Christmas,  celebrates  the  visit  of  the 
Magi,  the  first  Gentile  recognition  of  Christ. 

Jan.  7.  Millard  Fillmore's  birthday.  13th  President  of  the  U.  S.  Born  1800. 

Jan.  8.  Battle  of  New  Orleans.  Celebrated  in  Louisiana.  Battle  on  this  day, 
1815.  Also  first  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 

Jan.  13-19.  Stephen  Foster  Memorial  Week.  On  Jan.  13,  1864,  Stephen 
Foster  met  death  accidentally  in  New  York  City. 

Jan.  15-22.  Church  and  Economic  Life  Week. 

Jan.  15.  Second  Sunday  after  Epiphany.  Missionary  Day. 

Jan.  18-25.  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity. 

Jan.  19.  Robert  E.  Lee's  birthday.  Lived  1807-1870. 

Jan.  22.  Third  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 

Jan.  22-29.  National  YMCA  Week. 

Jan.  29.  Fourth  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 

Jan.  29-Feb.  5.  Youth  Week. 

Jan.  29.  Wm.  McKinley's  birthday.  25th  President  of  the  U.S.  Born  this 
day  in  1843. 

Jan.  30.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  birthday.  32nd  President  of  the  U.S. 
Born  this  day  in  1882. 


QUOTES:  A  pessimist  is  one  who  once  financed  an  optimist. — Rex 
Dorn.  People  who  have  an  hour  or  so  to  spare  usually  look  up  some- 
one who  hasn't. — Gene  Yasenak. 
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THROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK,  you  will  find  five 
articles  prepared  not  only  for  individual  reading,  but  also  for 
group  discussion.  Lay  leaders  will  also  find  the  topics  helpful  as  they 
prepare  sermons. 

1.  Long  Life  and  1967  (page  8) 

Bible  Material:  Psalm  90:1-17 

What  are  the  possibilities  of  man's  living  forever?  Why  is  man's 
physical  life  longer  today  than  ever  before?  Discuss  the  relative  merits 
of  a  long  life  versus  the  quality  of  life  even  short-lived.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  life? 

2.  Who  Am  I?  (page  22) 

Bible  Material:  1  Cor.  6:12-20;  9:24-27 

What  is  your  answer  to  the  question,  Who  am  I?  What  is  the 
Christian  view  of  the  body?  Of  the  mind?  Of  the  soul?  What'  is  one 
person  worth? 

3.  How  Cope  with  Change?  (page  36) 

Bible  Material:  Daniel  2:17-23 

How  does  the  New  Year  bring  change?  How  is  the  world  different 
today  from  what  it  was  50  years  ago?  25  years?  10  years?  What  atti- 
tude should  the  Christian  take  toward  change? 

4.  Christianity  and  Other  Faiths  (page  46) 

Bible  Material:  John  14:1-11 

Do  you  believe  Christianity  is  just  one  religion  among  others 
or  is  it  the  final  way  of  life?  Why?  What  attitudes  should  the  Chris- 
tian take  toward  other  religions?  What  can  he  learn  from  other 
religions?  How  can  we  make  our  Christian  faith  more  effective? 

5.  Spectator  or  Participant?  (page  55) 

Bible  Material:  John  4:16-26 

What  behavior  in  the  church  service  makes  worship  more  diffi- 
cult? Easier?  Should  you  thank  the  minister  after  the  service?  Should 
your  comments  include  the  whole  service?  What  can  you  and  others 
do  to  participate  more  fully  in  worship?  List  ways. 

So  you  fell  down?  Shall  I  help  you  cry  or  help  you  up — Nina  Willis 

Walter So  you  spilled  the  milk:  Shall  I  help  you  cry  about  it  or 

hand  you  the  mop? — Nina  Willis  Walter. 
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Inquest  by  Edward  Jay  Epstein.  The  Viking  Press,  625  Madison  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10022.  1966.  $5.00. 

This  book  is  not  a  study  of  the  assassination  of  JFK,  but  a  study  of  the  study 
of  the  assassination.  The  author  probes  into  the  Warren  Commission  appointed  by 
President  Johnson  to  get  at  the  truth  of  who  killed  President  Kennedy  and  why. 
Epstein's  criticism  of  the  Commission  brings  out:  The  main  purpose  seemed  to  be  to 
scotch  rumors  rather  than  to  get  at  the  facts;  several  important  areas  were  over- 
looked; and  the  Commission  worked  in  far  too  great  haste. 

In  the  Introduction,  Richard  H.  Rovere,  Washington  correspondent  to  The  New 
Yorker,  says:  "Here  we  have  something  which  should  make  scholars  proud  and 
journalists  envious  and  ashamed." 

Hope  for  Man  by  Joshua  Loth  Liebman.  Simon  and  Schuster,  630  Fifth  Ave., 
Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  10020.  1966.  $4.95. 

Dr.  Joshua  Loth  Liebman,  rabbi  of  Boston,  will  be  remembered  as  the  author 
of  the  best-seller  and  widely  read  book,  Peace  of  Mind,  which  was  published  about 
20  years  ago  when  the  author  was  only  39.  Rabbi  Liebman  died  two  years  later, 
in  1948.  For  a  number  of  years,  Simon  and  Schuster  have  been  urging  Rabbi 
Liebman's  wife  to  go  through  Dr.  Liebman's  papers  and  bring  together  material 
for  another  book.  Mrs.  Liebman  ultimately  selected  Selma  Weiss  Stone  to  research 
the  Rabbi's  work  and  as  a  result  has  come  this  new  book— H ope  for  Man  —  which 
is  an  answer  to  today's  pessimism. 

It  surely  will  not  be  as  successful  as  Peace  of  Mind  but  will  have  a  good 
reading.  While  Peace  of  Mind  dealt  with  psychology  and  religion,  Hope  for  Man 
deals  with  philosophy  and  religion.  It  is  Dr.  Liebman's  affirmation  to  life— life 
is  worth  the  living! 

How  to  Live  with  Yourself  by  Robert  J.  Hastings.  Broadman  Press,  127  Ninth  Ave., 
North,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37203.  1966.  $2.00. 

A  series  of  messages  aimed  to  help  people  live  fuller  lives.  Examples  of  chapter 
sub-titles:  Living  with  Your  Past;  Living  with  Your  Moods;  Living  Under  Pressure; 
Living  with  Your  Faults. 

One  Dozen  and  One  by  Gladys  Taber.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  E.  Washington  Sq., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19105.  1966.  $4.95. 

Thirteen  well- written  short  stories  about  ordinary  people.  Gladys  Taber  really 
knows  how  to  write  short  stories! 
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At  CaJef 


"I've  been  in  the  service  three  weeks 
now,   Sir.    Frankly,    I    don't    like    it." 


"This  is  a  good  restaurant.  If 
you  order  a  fresh  egg,  you  get  the 
freshest  egg  in  the  world.  If  you 
order  hot  coffee,  you  get  the  hottest 
coffee  in  the  world.  If  you  order—" 

"I  believe  you.  I  ordered  a  small 
steak ."  —  B  u  ilders . 

"I  don't  like  these  photos  at  all," 
said  the  customer  when  he  saw  the 
proofs.  "I  look  like  an  ape." 

"You  should  have  thought  of 
that,"  remarked  the  photographer, 
"before  you  had  the  pictures  taken." 
—  Chapparral. 

The  Officer  of  the  Day  came 
upon  a  raw  recruit.  He  thought  he 


would  test  the  recruit's  military 
knowledge.  So  he  asked:  "What's 
the  eighth  general  order?"  The  re- 
cruit, standing  at  stiff  attention, 
saluted  and  said,  "Thou  shalt  not 
steal!" 

(At  least  he  knew  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments.)—A2C  Melvin  E. 
Gourley. 

Pedestrian:  Sorry,  my  good  man, 
but  I  just  don't  give  money  to 
men  on  the  street. 

Beggar:  Do  you  want  me  to  open 
an  office? -NRTA  Journal. 

"I'm  not  wealthy  and  I  don't 
have  a  yacht  and  a  convertible  like 
Jerome  Green,"  apologized  the 
suitor.  "But,  darling,  I  love  you." 

"And  I  love  you,  too,"  replied  the 
girl.  "But  tell  me  more  about 
Jerome."  —  Watchman- Examiner. 

Little  five-year-old  Dorothy  and 
her  mother  had  been  invited  to  their 
new  neighbor's  home  for  dinner. 
The  house  was  beautifully  furnished 
and  the  table  was  shining  with  fine 
china  and  glassware* 

After  preliminary  greetings,  they 
approached  the  dinner  table  and 
were  about  to  sit  down  when 
little  Dorothy  piped  up,  saying,  "Oh, 
look,  Mother!  These  people  have  got 
napkins  made  out  of  cloth!"  — Anna 
Herbert. 

Time  Ticking 

I've  made  my  New  Year's  resolu- 
tions. Good. 

And  do  I  keep  them?  How  I  wish 
I  could.  — Eva  Kraus. 
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The  Ballad  of  the 
Green  Berets 


Fighting  soldiers  from  the  sky, 
Fearless  men  who  jump  and  die, 
Men  who  mean  just  what  they  say, 
The  brave  men  of  The  Green  Beret. 

Silver  wings  upon  their  chests, 
These  are  men,  America's  best, 
One  hundred  men  we'll  test  today 
But  only  three  win  The  Green  Beret. 

Trained  to  live  off  nature's  land, 
Trained  to  combat,  hand  in  hand, 
Men  who  fight  by  night  and  day, 
Courage  take  from  The  Green  Beret. 

Silver  wings  upon  their  chests, 
These  are  men,  America's  best, 
One  hundred  men  we'll  test  today 
But  only  three  win  The  Green  Beret. 

Back  at  home  a  young  wife  waits, 
Her  Green  Beret  has  met  his  fate. 
He  has  died  for  those  oppressed, 
Leaving  her  this  last  request: 

"Put  silver  wings  on  my  son's  chest, 
Make  him  one  of  America's  best 
He'll  be  a  man  they'll  test  one  day 
Have  him  win  The  Green  Beret." 


Reprinted  with  permission  of  Music  Music  Music,  Inc.  509  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022.  Copyright  1963,  1964,  1965. 
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